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Book III. Cray. IV. 


The Reigns of the Egyptian Kings 
| continued, 


ECC Us is the ſame who 
N in ſcripture is called Vea of the 
*Pharaoh Nechoh, and of- 2 7258. 
: etore Chr ſt 
ten mentioned there under that 616. 
name h He began a canal of . 
communication between the Vie and the Red- 
Sea, which Darius the Perſian afterwards finiſlied: 
but aſter he had conſumed Vo, ooo An in the 
work, he was forcad to deſiſt from it, and 
leave the canal to be finiſhed by a barbarian; for 
that name was given by the £g yprians to all 
thoſe who were? of another language. He 
then built a fleet of gallies on the north ſea 
and another in the Arabian gulph, at the 
mouth of the Red-Sea ;* after which, he got 
ſome of the experteſt ſeamen in the Phænici- 
an ſervice, and ſent them out by the Red. Sea 


through the ſtreights of Babelmand:l, to diſ- 


eover the coaſts of Africa, who, having failed 
Vol. III. | B round 
Prideaux, p 37. Herodot. Melpamene, p. 363. 


i Herod, II. 231. Prideaux, p. 37. 
k Herod, II. 231. ou 
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round it, came home the third year, through 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar and the Mediteranean- 
Sea; | which was a very extraordinary voyage 
to be made in thoſe days, when the uſe of the 
load-ſtone was not known.® They entered 
into the ſouthern ſea, and went aſhore in 
Lybia aboutthe time of the autumnal equinox, 
and having ſowed the land in what part ſoever 
they arrived, waited the time of harveſt, and 
when they had cut the corn, put to ſea again.” 
This voyage was performed about 21co years 
before Vaſuex de Gama, a Portugueze, by 
diſcovering the cape of good-hope, in 1497, 
found out the way from hence to the Indies, 
by which theſe Phænicians came from thence. 
Since that it hath been made the common 
paſſage thither from all theſe weſtern parts of 
the world: Heredstus ſays, that this prince 
was alſo formidable by land, and fought a 
battle againſt the Syvians in the plains of Mag- 
dolvs, where he obtained the victory, and took 
the great city of Cady/zs. The garments he 
wore in theſe actions, he conſecrated to Apoll, 

and 


id. IV. p. 364. m Pridcaux, p. 37. 

n Herod, IV. 364. 

o Pridearux, p. 37. Rolt's Fifi, of South America, v. I. 
p. 25 The diſcowery of the mariners compaſs has been 
of more general and important uſe to human ſociety, than 
any other inf rument; and the invention of it 15 uſually 
aſcribed to Flavio de Melſi, or Tavis Ci, a Neape/i- 
tan, about 1302. Vid. p. 23. 
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and ſent them to Branchis in the territories of 
the Miliſiaus. p 
Jaſapbus, following Ctefias, ſays, that Necus 
made war upon the Medes and Balylonians, 
who had diflolved the Mirian empire, and be- 
came ſo formidable hereon, as raiſed the jealou- 
ſy of all their neighbors ; and therefore, to put 
a ſtop to their growing greatneſs, Necus march- 
ed with a great army towards the Euphrates, 
to make war upon them; in the z iſt year of 
Joſiab king of Judab. s But the ſcripture ex- 
preſsly ſays, that Pharaoh Neclob king of 
Egyt went up againſt the king of 4/yria to 
the river Euphrates: and king Jeſab went 
againſt him, and he ſlew him at Megidde.”r 
This valley of Megidilo in the ſcripture, is the 
fame as the plains of Magdolus in Herodotus ;* 
and the whole is related thus by dean Prideaux. 
On Necus taking his way through Tudea, 
Joſiab reſolved to impede his march; and 
wy himſelf in the valley of Megiddo, to 
op his paſſage : whereon Neczs ſent embaſſa- 
dors to him, to let him know that he had no 
deſign upon him; that the war he was engaged 
in, was againſt others; and therefore adviſed 
him not to meddle with him, leaſt it ſhould 
turn to his hurt. But 7ofab not hearkening 
thereto, it came to a battie between them, 
wherein 7offab was not only overthrown, but 
2 alſo 

p Hered, II. 2 32. — Cadytis is thought to be Feruſa- 
km. Prid:aux, p. 44,45. q Fofepb, anti. I. X. c. 6. 
p. 236. 2. Kings XX111, 29. E Pridcaux, 42 
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alſo unfortunately received a woand, of which 
on his return to Feru/alem he there died. 

Necus, animated by this victory, continued 
his march, and advanced towards the Euphrates, 
where he defeated the Babylanians, and took 
Charchem iſb, a great city in thoſe parts, where 
he left a good garriſon, = after three months 
returned again towards Egypt: but hearing in 
his way, that ale the ſon of Jeſiab, 
had taken upon him to be king of Judah 
without his conſent, he ſent for him to Rib/ah 
in Syria, and on his arrival cauſed him to be 
put in chains, and ſent him priſoner into 
Egypt, where he died. Neczxs, then procecding 
on his way, came to FJeraſalem, where he 
made Fehorakim, another of the fons of Joſah, 
king inſtead of his brother, and put the land 
to an annual tribute of an hundred talents of 
filver, and a talent of gold; after which, he 
returned with great triumph into his own 
kingdom.» 

Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, obſerving 

that 


t Prideaux's Connect. v. I. p. 40. 41, — 2 Chron 
XXIV. 20.—2 5. 

u Prideaux, 44. 2 Kings, XXill, 31. 2Chron, xxxv:, 
I.,—;. The whole annual tribute as here taxed, amount - 
ed to 52, 200 J. ſterling; according to dean Prideaux, p. 
. i. But, according to biſhop Cumberland, the 
Hebrew ſilver talent is equivalent to 353 l. 11s. 10 d. 2. 
ſo that 109 talents Engliſſi money make 35, 359 l. 7s. 6d. 
The gold talent, according to the ſame, is 5075). 15s. 7d. K. 
ſo that the amount of the whole iribute was 40,4351, 


38. 1 d. 4 by this calculation, 


| 
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that ſince the taking of Charchemiſd by Necus, 
all Syria and Paleſtine had revolted to him, he 
took Nebuchadnezzar his ſon into partnerſhip 
with him in the empire, and ſent him with an 
army into thoſe parts.“ This young prince 
vanquiſhed the army of Necus at the Euphrates, 
retook Charchemiſ>, and reduced the revolted 
provinces to their allegiance, as Jeremiab had 
toretold.* Thus he diſpoſſefied the Eg yptians 
of all that belonged to them, from the little 
river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which com- 
prehended all Syria and Paleflize.) 

Necus died about eight years after he had 
been defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, having 
reigned fixteen years; and P/ammis his ſon 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom. 

Psamm1s reigned only ſix years; 
and having undertaken an expe- Jah of tie 
dition againſt the Ethiopians, died Beforc e 
Joon after, and left the kingdom 600. 
to his fon Abriss. 

While P/a-mis reigned in Egypt, the olym- 
pic games were inſtituied by the people of Elis 
in Gr-2c2; on which occahon the Elzans ſent a 
ſplendid embaſſy to this prince, to obtain the 
approbation of the Fg yprians, who were 

3 elteemed 


. Beroſus apud Joſophum Artiqu. lib. X. c. ii. & contra 
Apiencm, lib. I. See Court's Joſepb. P. 244. 749. Rollin, 
XII. 2or. x Daniel, i. 1. Ferom. xlvi. 
2—27.. Prideaux, I. 50, 52. Y 2 Kings, xxiv. 7. 


a Herod, b. II. p. 233. Prideaux, p. 53. 
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eſteemed the wiſeſt people in the world. 


Accordingly the king aſſembled the ſages 
of his nation, and conſulted upon the utility 
of this inſtitution ; which they thought de- 
fective, becauſe the citizens of Elis were al- 
lowed to contend at their own games, as well 
as foreigners ; for no conſideration was ſuffi- 
cient to reſtrain men from favouring thoſe of 
their own country to the prejudice of ſtran- 
F 

gers. Therefore they ought to exclude al 
the Eleans, and admit only ſtrangers to be 
the opponents.” | 
ArRIEs is called Pharach-Ho- 

— of the phra in ſcripture,e and reigned 

wor 3410. 2 — * 2 

Before Chrifs 25 years, in greater proſperity 
than any of his predeceſſors, ex- 

594 . 
cept his grandfather P/c:m1/ti- 
chus. 4 He took Sidon, and conquered all 
Phanicia 

b Hered. p. 232. Diederus makes no mention of Ne- 
eus and Pſammis. 

c Ferem. xliv. 30. Tel. xxix. Pharach was the 
common name for all the Egyptian kings for above 1300 
years, according to 7oſephrs, who ſays, Pharacl, in the 
Egyp ian language, ſignified Kirg: he thinks, they had 
other names given them from their childhood ; but whe:; 
they came io be kings they aſſumed that name, . 24 
appellation which in their native tongue denoted prever, 
FJeſepb. Antig. b. VIII. ch. vi. p. 161,  Renaudeot think «, 
that Pharaoh is the ſame with the Fs yption Pause, 
or Pocro, which ſignifies a King, Buchurt thinks it {2+ 
niſies a Crocodile: and Le Clerc fancies, the Arabic word 
Pharaoh, to be raiſed an high, or to be ſuperier ta, is the 
true root of the name, 8tachborſe, p. 217, 


d Hercd. II. 233 
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Phenicia and Paltine: after which he con- 


cluded an alliance with Zedetiab king of Ju- 


dab, e declared himſelf the protector of 7/rae!, 
and promiſed to deliver it from the tyranny 
of Nabuchadnexgar, who ſoon after deſtroyed 
Jeruſalem, and carried away Zedetiab captive 
to Bathlon. Soon after, the judgments 
which God had denounced by the mouth 
of his prophets againſt Apries began to ope- 
rate.s For the Cyreneans, a colony of the 
Greeks that had ſettled in 4frica, having taken 
from the Lybians a great part of their land, 
and divided it among themſelves, the Ly- 
bians made a ſurrender both of themſelves 
and their country into the hands of Apries to 
obtain his protection. Apries thereon ſent 
a great army into Lyb:a to wage war againſt 
the Cyreneans, which having the mis fortune 
to be defeated, were almoſt all deſtroyed. 
The Egyprians entertained an opinion that 
Apries intended this army ſhould periſh, and 
many of them revolted from him: upon 
which, he ſent AMmasis, an officer of his 
court, to appeaſe them, and reduce them 
again to their duty. But while he was ſpeak- 
ing to them, they put on his head the en- 
ſigns of royalty, and declared him their 
king. He accepted of this dignity, and in- 
creaſed the revolt; at which Apries Was ſo 

much 


© Exel. xxvii. 15. Pridean, 59. f Ferem, xxxvli. 
Prideaux 63, A Prideaux 71. 
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much incenſed, that he ſent Paterbemit, ano- 
cher officer of his court, and one of the firſt 
rank among his followers, to arreſt Ama fit, 
and bring him into his preſence; which he 
was not able to effect, and on his return had 
his ears and noſe cut off by the command of 
the king. The wrong and indignity offer- 
ed to a perſon of his character and worth, 
fo enraged the reſt of the Egyprians, that the 
revolt became almoſt general : whereon 
Apries was forced to fly, and make his eſcape 
into the upper Egypt, where he maintained 
himſelf for 4 years, while Amaſis held all 
the reſt.® The king of Babylon took advan- 
tage of theſe inteſtine diviſions, and ſubdu- 
ed Eg yp! from Migaol tO Syene: that is, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. He 
made à miſerable ravage and devaſtation 
wherever he came; killed a great number 
of the inhabitants; and made ſuch dreadful 
havoc in the county, that the damage could 
not be repaired in forty years.* MNebachad- 
car having loaded his army with ſpoils, 
and conquered the whole kingdom, came to 
an accommodation with Amafis, whom he 
left as his viceroy, and returned to Babylon. 
After Nebuchadnezzar was gone out of 
Egypt, Apries creeping out of his hiding 
places 


n Herod, b. II. p. 234. Prideaux's Connect᷑. v. I. p. 71. 
i Prideaux, p. 73. k Zzeh, xxix. 
' Prideaux, 73» 
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places got towards the ſea-coaſts, moſt like- 
ly into the parts of Lyb:za, and there hiring 
an army of Carians, Tonians, and other fo- 
reigners, marched againſt Amate, and gave 
him battle near the city of Memphis; in 
which being vanquiſhed and taken priſoner, 
he was carried to the city of Sas, and there 
ſtrangled in his own palace zu whereby all 
the prophecies of Feremiah and Ezekiel were 
completed.” It is remarked of him by 
Fl-radoius, that he was of that pride and 
high conceit of himſelf, as to vaunt, that it 
was not in the power of God himſelf to diſ- 
poſſeſs him of his kingdom. For the firſt 


- twenty years of his reign he had enjoyed as 


proſperous a fortune as moſt of his predeceſ- 
ſors; having had many ſucceſſes againſt the 
Cypricts, Zidonians, Philiſtines, and other na- 
tions :p but after he took on himſelf, Cali- 

ula like, to be thought as a God, he fell 
Dees his former ſtate, and made this miſe- 
rable end. After his death, Amaſis, with- 
out any farther oppoſition, became poſſeſſed 
of the whole kingdom of Eg yp; which hap- 
pened in the 1gth year after the deſtruction 
of Teru/jalem.4 


AMASI1S 


m flerod. 234, 237. 

n Ferem, Xliii. xliv. xlve Exek. xxix. xxx. xxxi. 
XXX11, o Hered. 236. p Mid. Dried. Sic. 1, I. 
p. 2. Fer. xlvii. 1, A Pridcaux, 74. 


Vear of the 


to The Hiſtory of Eovpr. 
Amas1s was a native of $:uph 
hor gp in the province of Sazs, and of 
Before Chris mean extraction: t but he is ſtiled 
569. the fifth law-giver of Fg ypr, on 
account of the good laws which 
he made. His uſual manner was to employ 
all the hours of the morning in an aſſiduous 
application of the public affairs; and af- 
terwards to divert himſelf in company, drink- 
ing with his companions, and frequently de— 
ſcending even to play the part of a buffoon. 
When his courtiers took the liberty to re- 
4 5 to him the impropriety of ſuch a be- 
aviour, he anſwered, that it was as impoſ- 
fible for the mind to be always ſerious and 
intent upon buſineſs, as for a bow to con- 
tinue always bent.“ 

Egypt is ſaid to have been perfectly happy 
during his reign, in the fecundity of the 
Nile; and to have contained no leſs than 
20,000 populous cities, To maintain good 
order in the midſt of ſuch a multitude, Amas 


Ar made a law, whereby every Eg yttian was 


obliged once a year to inform the governor 
of the province, by what means he main- 
tained himſelf; and if he omitted to go, Or 

ave not a ſatisfactory account, he was to 
fafer death. 


He 


r Herod. b. II. P> 2437» 


$ Ibid. 238, 230. 
Aid. 24.1, a: 
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He built that admirable portico which 
ſtood before the temple of Minerva in Sazs, 
far ſurpaſſing all others in circumference and 
elevation, as well as in the dimenſions of 
the ſtones : he alſo adorned the building 
with coloſſian ſtatues, and the monſtrous fi- 
gures of Andro/phynges. But, what is moſt 
to be admired, he removed a houſe, made of 
one ſtone, from Eliphantis to Sais, which was 
as far as a veſſel could make in 20 days; 
and 2000 men, all pilots, were employed 
three years in the tranſportation of it." He 
was very magnificent in the gifts and orna- 
ments he beſtowed upon the other celebrated 
temples, particularly on that of Vulcan at 
Memphis, be fore which he placed a coloſſus, 
lying with the face upwards, 75 feet in 
length: and on the ſame baſis, or pavement, 
he erected two ſtatues of 20 feet each, cut 
out of the ſame ſtone, and placed on each 
ſide of the great coloſſus. Like this, ano- 
ther was ſeen in $Sazs: and he alſo built the 
great temple of Is at Memphis, which was 
well worthy of admiration,” 

Amaſis had a great eſteem for the Greeh;, 
to whom he granted large privileges, and 
permitted ſuch of them as were deſirous of 
ſettling in Fg vpt to live at Naucrates ; which 
was a City famous for its port, aud anciently 
the only place of reſort for merchants in all 


Egypt» 
u Ibid, II. p. 240, id. 241. 
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Egypt. He granted them places where they 
might erect altars and temples to their own 
deities : but the moſt celebrated was that called 
the Grecian temple, built at the common expence 
of the lonian cities of Chis, Teos, Phocæa, and 
Clazomene ; in conjunction with the Dorian 
Cities of Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnaſſus, Phaſelis, 
and the Zolians of Mitylene. I hoſe of Afgina 
alſo built a temple to Jupiter; the Samians 
another to Juno; and the Mileſans a third to 
Apollo. Ihe Greeks had permiſſion to elect 
their own officers, who were. to preſide over 
their religion, and their commercial af— 
fairs. * 

Amaſis ſent ſeveral conſecrated donations to 
Greece ; and married Ladice a Grecian woman; 
who, according to ſome, was the daughter of 
Battus; and, accordin g to others, of Arceſilaus, 
or Critobulus, a perſon of high authority a- 
mong the Cyreneans,Y He was the firſt who 
conquered Cyprus, and exacted a tribute from 
its inhabitants. 

Hitherto we have repreſented this reign in 
the majeſtic colours beſtowed on it by the 
Egyptian prieſts : but the latter days of Amaſ/is 
were darkened by a dreadful ftorm, which 
threatened the utter ruin of Egypt, Aenophon 
writes, that Cyrus conquered Egypt; if ſo, it 
maſt have been during this long reign : and 
Herodotus ſays, that Amaſis and Crajus were 

confederated 


* Mid. p. 242. y Ibid. p. 243. 
- Ibid, 244, F 
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confederated againſt Cyrus. It is certain, that 
Nebuchadne x xar almoſt ruined the whole king- 
dom: but no mention is made of this by pro- 
fane authors, who, ſo far as they have touch- 
ed upon Eg yptian affaire, copied the ancient 
records of that nation, or depended upon the 
oral tradition of their prieſts. 

Cambyſit the ſon of Cyrus, in ſcripture called 
Abaſuerus, was naturally a raſh and paſſionate 
prince, and was incenfed againſt Amafis to 
ſuch a degree, as has ſcarce its parallel in 
hiſtory : but it is uncertain from whence this 
enmity ſprang.* 

Herodotus tells us, it was becauſe Amaſic, 
when Cambyſes deſired one of his daughters to 
wife, ſent him a daughter of Apries inſtead of 
his own.“ But this could not be true; be- 
cauſe Apries having been dead forty years be- 
fore, no daughter of his could be young 
enough at that time to be acceptable to Cam- 
byſes, They ſpeak with more probability, 
who ſay, it was rut, and not Camby/es, ro 
whom this daughter was ſent. Her name 
they ſay was Mietis, who for ſome time con- 
cealed her true parentage, and was content 
to go for the daughter of Amasis, till ſhe had 
ſeveral children by Cyrus, and had fully ſe- 
cured herſelf in his favour and affection. She 
then diſcovered to him the whole truth, and 
excited him to revenge her father's wrong up- 

Vo. III. C on 


* Jute, l. I. c. 9. v Herod, Thalia. p. 245. 
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on Amaſis ; which he intended to have dong, 
as ſoon as his other affairs would have per- 
mitted; but died before he could execute his 
intentions: upon which Camby/es, who they 
ſay was her ſon, undertook the quarre) on her 
account, and made this war upon Fg ypt for 
no other reaſon, than to revenge upon Amaſis 
the cauſe of Apries. However, it is moſt 
likely, that whereas Amaſit had ſubjected him- 
ſelf to Cyrus, and became his tributary ; he 
on his death withdrew his allegiance from 
his ſucceſſor, and that this was the true cauſe 
of the war. For the carrying on whereof 
Cambyſes made great preparations both by ſea 
and land. For the fea ſervice he engaged 
the Cypriots and the Phænicians to aſſiſt him 
with their fleets: and for the war by land, 
beſides his other forces, he had a great num- 
ber of Greeks, Ionians, and Molians, in his 
army, who were the main ſtrength of it. But 
the greateſt help he had in this war was from 
Phanes, an Halicarnaſſean, who being a com- 
mander of ſome of the Grecian auxiliaries, 
that were in the ſervice of 4afis, on ſome 
diſguſt given him, revolted to Camby/es, and 
made thoſe diſcoveries to him, of the nature 
of the country, the ſtrength of the enemy, 
and the ſtate of their affairs, as chiefly con- 
duced to the ſucceſs of the enterprize, I; 
was by his advice that Cambyſes contracted 


With 


© Prideguy's Connews, part I, B. III, p. 232. 
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With the Arabian kings that lay next the bor. 
ders of Paliſtine and Egypt, to ſupply him 
with water, while he paſſed the deſarts that 
lay between theſe two countries, where ac- 
Eordingly it was brought him on the backs 
of camels; without which he could never 
have marched his army that way. Being 
therefore thus prepared, he invaded Fg ypt in the 
fourth year of his reign : but on his arrival on 
the borders he found Ama/fis was newly dead, 
and that P/ammenitus his ſon being made king 
in his ſtead, was drawing together a great 
army to oppoſe him.* 

Amaſii died before this invaſion, after he 
had reigned 44 years, in a continued courſe 
of felicity: His body was embalmed, and 
interred in the ſepulchre which he had built 
for himſelf in the temple.® | 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Ep yp2, 
being recommended to Auaſis by the famous 
Polycrates, tytant of Samos, who had contract- 
ed a friendſhip with the Egyptian king. Py- 
thaforas was initiated in all the myſteries of 
the country, and inſtructed by the prieſts in 
whatever was moſt abſtruſe and important in 
their teligion. It was here he imbibed his 
foctrine of the metempſychoſis or tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls. It is ſaid, Amafis had alſo 

C 2 a 


sid. Herod. b. III. p. 2474-250. © Ibid, 
f Herod. b. III. ps 271-273. Rollin, I. 101. 
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a viſit from Sohnes which might be true, for 
Solon lived about this time." 
PsAMMENITUS, the ſon and 
dar pſig 3 of Amaſis, had 8 
re Citi and calamitous reign. Camby/es 
oO g befieged Pelufium, — took 4 : 
P/ammenitus advanced to oppoſe 
his farther progreſs, and a bloody battle en- 
ſued near that town, The Egyptians were 
defeated, and fled to Memphis, where they 
were cloſely beſieged by the Perſians, who 
obliged it to ſurrender ; and ſo fell the glory 
of Egypt. The news of this ſtruck ſuch ter- 
tor among the Lybians, Cyreneans, and Barcee 
ans, that they ſubmitted to Camby/s, and im- 
plored his protection. 

The inſolent conqueror treated the captive 
king in the moſt cruel and ignominious manner: 
his daughter was diſhonored as a flave; and 
his ſon executed as a malefactor.“ After this, 
Cambyjes was inclined to have dealt kindly with 
P/ammenitus ; for at firſt he gave him his life, 
and allowed him wherewith honorably to live : 
but he not being contented herewith endea- 
vored to raiſe new troubles for the recovery of 
his crown ; whereon he was forced to drink 
bulls blood, and ſo ended his life. His reign 
was only fix months; for ſo much time only 


inter- 
8 Univer, hi. II. 92, h Rollin, XII. 200, - 
Univer. hifl. XXI. 61. i Herod, III. p. 251, 252. 
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Intervened from the death of his father to the 
taking of Memphis, when he fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and all his power ceaſed.! 

All Egypt ſubmitted to the Perfiar king, 
Who went froin Memphis to Sais, where the 
Eg jptian kings for ſeveral deſcents paſt had 
kept their uſual reſidence, and there entering 
into the palace cauſed the body of Amaſis to 
be dug up out of his grave, and after all man- 
ner of indignities had been offered thereto in 
his preſence, he ordered it to be caſt into the 
fire and burnt. This, ſays Herodotus, was an 
Action of impiety ; becauſe the Perſians be- 
lieved fre to be a God; and to burn a dead 
body was not permitted in either nation: fot 
the Perſiant held it a violation of religion to 
feed & God with the dead body of a man: and 
the Ag yptians held that fire was a ſavage ani- 
mal, which devours all that comes within his 
reach; and after he has glutted his voracious 
appetite; expires with the things he has con- 
ſimed : neither were they accuſtomed to give 
the bodies of dead wien to wild beaſts; but 
father thoſe to embalm them than to bury 
tkem in the earth, leſt they ſhould be eaten by 
Worms. So that Cambyſes cemmanded a thing 
entirely repugnant to the manners of both 
nations. This rage againſt the carcaſe ſhews 
the anger he had againſt the man; and what- 
ever it was that provoked it, this ſeems to be 
the caule that brought him into Ze ypr.n 

ol Re 3 Beſides 

tid, 255. Prideaux, I. 133% m 14:4, 
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Beſides theſe indignities ſhewn to their 
kings, the Egyptians now felt the heavy preſ- 
ſure of conqueſt in a very extraordinary man- 
ner. They ſaw their God Apis flain ; and 
their prieſts ĩgnominiouſly ſcourged: all which 
made ſuch dreadful impreſſions on the minds 
of the whole nation, that they ever afterwards 
bore an irreconcileable averſion to the Per/fians. 
Thus were the Egyptians reduced to the loweſt 
degree of ſubmiſhon : their royal line was ex- 


tinct; their religion was trampled on in the 


moſt outrageous mannner; and themſelves 
perſecuted and deſpiſed for the profeſſion they 
made of it. The kingdom fell a prey to 
Cambyſes, the moſt violent and outrageous of 
all princes, after it had continued happily go- 
verned above 1600 years. 

Here ends the ſucceſſion of the Eg yptia 
kings ; and from this zra the hiſtory of this 
nation becomes blended with that of the 
Per ans and Greeks, till the death of Alex- 
ander the great,? when a new monarchy aroſe 
in Egypt, founded by Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, 
which continued to the death of Cleopatra, that 
is, for about 3oo years.“ 

The Almighty had given by the mouth of 


his prophets an aſtoniſhing relation of the ſeve- 


ral circumſtances of this mighty event. Thus 
Ezekiel declared, that during forty years, the 


Eg yptians 
n Herod, III. 263. o Univ. hiſt. II. 98. 
p Boſſuet, p. 133. Rollin, I. 102. XII. 293, 
Daniel, XI. 1.—5. 9 9 Rollin, I. 102. 


t Exch, xxix. 13.— 20. 
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—— ſhould be oppreſſed with every ſpecies 
of calamity, and be reduced to fo deplorab'e 


a ſtate, that there ſhould be no more a 


prince of the land of Egypr7.% The event veri- 
fied this prophecy. Soon after the expiration 
of theſe 40 years, Egypt was made a province 
of the Per/iar empire, and has been governed 
ever ſince by foreigners : for after the ruin of 
the Perſian monarchy, it has been ſubject ſuc- 
ceſſively to the Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, 
Mamalukes, and laſtly to the Turks, who poſ- 
ſeſs it at this day.” 


u id. xxx. 13. xxxii. © The Fg ypriars will I give 
over into the hand of a cruel lord; and a fierce king ſhall 
rule over them, faith the Lord. Iſai. xix. 4. xx. 
Ferem. Xliti. 8.— 13. xliv, 30. xlvi. 13—27. 
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The SECOND PER1OD of the reigns of the kings 
of Egypt; from its conqueſt by CAMBYSES, 
in the year of the world 3479, to the death of 
ALEXANDER the Great, in 3681; including 
202 years. ON 


HILE Camby/ſes was in 
Year of the W Egypt, he reſolved to 
es make war in three dif- 
524. ferent countries; againſt the 
Carthaginians, Ammonians, and 

Ethiopians, He left the Grecians behind 
him in his new conquered country, to keep 
it in ſubjection during his abſence, and 
began his march againſt the Ethiopians, with- 
out conſidering, that he neither had provie 
fions, nor any thing neceſſary for ſuch an 
expedition. When he arrived at Thebes, in 
the upper Egypt, he detached 59,000 men 
againſt the Ammonians, ordering them to ra- 
vage the whole country, and burn the oracle 
of Tupiter Ammon ; while he, with the reſt 
of his army, ſhould march againſt the Erhi- 
opians but both expeditions were very un- 
fccefosful. That part of the army ſent a- 
gainſt the Ammeonians arrived at Oafis, about 
teven days march diſtant from Thebes : but 


after 
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after they had entered the ſandy deſart 
beyond that city, a violent wind began 
to blow from the ſouth at the time of their 
dinner, and raiſed the ſands to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the whole army was overwhelmed, 
and buried alive.“ In the mean time, 
Camby/es marched forwards like a madman 
towards the Ethiopians; for being deſtitute 
of all ſorts of proviſions, a terrible famine 
ſoon enſued in 155 army. He had ſtill time 
to remedy this evil; but raſhly perſiſted in 
his expedition. At firſt, his troops were 
obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves 
of trees: next, they were reduced to the 
neceſſity of eating their beaſts of burden: 
laſt, they were brought to ſuch a cruel ex- 
tremity as to be obliged to eat one another; 
and every tenth man, upon whom the lot 
fell, was doomed to ſerve as food tor his 
companions. The king ſtill perſiſted in his 
deſign, till the danger of his own perſon 
made him give over the enterprize, and re- 
treat to Theves, after having loſt the greateſt 

part of his army in this wild attempt.“ 
Camby/es, on his return to Thebes, deſtroys 
ed all the temples,* and carried away the 
famous circle of gold that encompaſſed 
the tomb of king O/manduas.* He then 
marched 


a Hered, Thalia, b. III. p. 255,261, Univ. it. 
v. V. p. 194. Rellin's ancient bift, v. II. p. 236. 

d bid. c See v. II. p. 25. 
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marched to Memphis, where he diſcharged 
the Grecian mercenaries, and ſent them to 
their reſpective countries. He found the 
Memphians full of rejoicings, becauſe their 
God Apis had then appeared among them, 
at which he was enraged, ſuppoſing all thig 
to have been for the ill ſucceis of his expe- 
dition. He put the magiſtrates to death, 
as impoſtors that inſulted him and his miſ- 
fortunes. He then made the prieſts brin 

their God Apis before him: but when, inter 
of a God, he ſaw a calf, he was ſtrangely 
aſtoniſhed, fell into a rage, drew out his 
dagger, and run it into the thigh of the 
beaſt. After this, he upbraided the prieſts 
for their ſtupidity, in worſhiping a brute 
for a God, and ordered them to be ſeverely 
whipped. He alſo gave orders, for all the 
citizens in Memphis, that were found cele- 
brating the feaſt of Apis, to be ſlain. This 
Egyptian God was carried back to the tem- 
ple, where he ſoon died of his wound, and 
was buried by the prieſts, who carefully 
concealed his death from Camby/es, The 
Egyptians ſay, that after this ſacrilegioug 
action, Cambyſes grew mad: but his actions 
ſhewed, that he was ſo long before, of which 
he gave ſeveral inſtances, as mentioned in 


Herodotus.® 
Cambyſes 


e Hered, III. 261. 263. Univ, hiſt, V. 195, Rolling 
Ii. 238. e ö 
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 Cambyjes left Egypt, and re. „e, ef f 
turned towards Perja: but died „r 8 
on his march, at Echatan in H- Before Ghrih 
ria, of a wound which he acci- 522, 
dentally received in his thigh, 
by his own ſword ſlipping out of the ſcabbard, 
as he mounted his horſe. He was ſucceeded 
by SMERD1s the Magiau, who uſurped the 
Perfian throne before Camby/e; died: but 
reigned only ſeven months, and was ſuc— 
ceeded by Darius the fon f 
Hyſtaſpes, who divided the Por. Year of the 

8 . ZAR of world 3483. 
fan dominions into twenty ſatra- ppl hh 
pies, or provinces, and conſti- 521. 
tuted a governor in each diviſion. 

He alſo appointed the tribute which every 
nation was obliged to pay into his treaſury ; 
and in ſome places united to thoſe nations 
the inhabitants of the adjacent regions. 
Thus, Eg ypr, and thoſe parts of Hbia which 
bordered on it, together with Cyreze and 
Barca, made up the ſixth fatrapy, and con- 
tributed 700 talents ; beſides the revenue 
ariſing from the hlhery of the lake Mæris; h 
and a ſutlicient quantity of corn for 120,000 

Perſians 

f Hered, b. III. p. 288. Rollin, II. 244. This 
Cambyſes in ſcripture is called Mau, and Smerdis 18 
there called Artaxerxes 

& It was the Bavylonian talent cf ſilver, which was 
equal to 70 Eubæan minas. Herod, III. 305. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bernard, the Babylymh talent in filver 
was equal to 2401, 12s. 6 d. ſterling. Prideaux's 
$reface, I. xxi. So that the 700 talents amounted to 
163,437 l. 10 8. o d. ſterling. h Ses v. II. p. 8a. 
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Perfrans and their /uxiliaries, who had their 
ſtation within the white wall of Memphis,d 
A people who had been bred up to ſuch a 
ſolemn obſervance of the inſtitutions of their 
forefathers, mult think themſelves unhappy 
under ſuch governors as held their laws in 
deriſion; and therefore the Zy yptians fre- 
uently conſulted how they might ſhake off 
the intolerable yoke of their Per/ian oppreſ- 
ſors. The Perſians had invaded Greece, where 
they were defeated at Marathon, and that 
defeat encouraged the Egyptiant to revolt 
againſt Darius, while he was making the 
moſt formidable preparations to enter Greece 
himſelt at the head of a prodigious army, 
The revolt in Eg yp? gave him great uneaſi- 
neſs, and he relrel to make war at once 
againſt the Grecians and Eg yptians : but Hro- 
dotus ſays, that Darius died, in the ſecond 
year of the revolt of Egypt, after he had 
reigned 36 years; and had not the ſatisfac- 
tion of executing his deſigns either againſt 
the Egyptians or Athenians,* This great hiſ- 
torian was born at Hallcarnaſſus, a Grecian 
colony in the lower Ala, in the year of the 
world 35 20, and before Chriſt 484 ; which 
was fix years after the battle of Maratbon, and 
one year after the death of Dariys Hyftnjpes * 
However, it appears from Diodorus Siculus, 
that Darius went to Egypt, and ſupprefied. 


the 
h Hered, III. p. 306. { Herod. b. VII. Pen. 
ma, vol. II. p. 151. k Littlebury's pref. h. 7. 


Rolfin, vol. III. 292, XII. 211. 
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the inſurrection. He alſo relates, that Da- 
rius deſired to have his ſtatue placed before 
that of Sz/otris : but that the chief prieſt of 
the Eg vptians ſhould anſwer, he had not yet 
equalled the glory of that congueror ; to which 
the king replied, he would endeavour to 
ſarpaſs it.! Herodotus alio ſays, that when 
the ſtatue of Darius was brought to the 
temple of Vulcan, the prieſt would not ſuffer 
it to be placed above that of Se/eftris; ſaying 
openly, that the actions of the Perſian were 
not ſo illuſtrious as thoſe of the Egyptian 
king. Por beſides the conqueſt of Sey:hza, 
his other acquiiitions were equal to thoſe of 
D.1rius, who could not ſubdue the Scythians 2 
And to prefer a man before Siaſtris, wha 
had not ſurpaſſed hun in glorious actions, 
would be unjuſt; all which was forgiven by 
Darius." 

Diedus adds further, that Darius deteſted 
the impious cruelty which Camby/es exerciſed 
in Eg v/t; and expreſſed ſuch great reverence 
for their gods and temples, that he had ſe- 
yeral converſations with the Egyptian prieſts 
upon matters of religion and government; 
and that having learat of them, with what 
gentleneſs their ancient kings uſed to treat 
their ſubjects, he endeavoured, after his 

Vol. III. D return 

1 Died. 1. I. p. 54. and 85. m Herod. b. II. 
v. I. p 197. We have inſerted thisremark of Herdsz;s ; 
b cauſe it is omitted by M. Roliin, and even by the more 
accurate authors of the Univer/al Hiſtory. See Univ, Hiſt, 
v. V. p. 224. note. Rollin v. UI. 197. 
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return into Perſſa, to form himſelf upon 


their model. | 
Wane of the XERXEs ſucceeded his father 
world 3519. Darius Hyſtaſpis, and employed 
Before Chriſt the firſt year of his reign in car- 
485. rying on the preparations for 
the reduction of Eg ypt, which his father 
had begun. He marched againſt the Zg y#- 
tians the next year; reduced them to his 
obedience, and made the yoke of their ſub- 
jection more intolerable, He appointed his 
brother Achamenes governor of that province, 
and returned to S, greatly elated with the 
ſucceſs of his expedition: but Achamenes was 
afterwards killed by Jnarus, the ſon of P/am- 
mitichus, a Lybian.". NXerxes invaded Greece 
with an army conſiſting of two millions, fix 
hundred and forty one thoutand, fighting 
men; of which 517,610 were ſeamen on 
board his fleet. Ihe Ez yprians ſent two 
hundred ſhips for their part, whoſe men had 
a cap ſtrongly quilted, and a convex buckler 
with a great boſs; javelins proper for a ſea 
fight, and bills of the largeſt ſize: The 
more ordinary ſort wore a corſlet, and were 
armed with a great cutting ſword.e This 
almoſt incredible army was defeated by a 
ſmall force of noble Gr at Thermepyle, Sa- 
lamis, and the ſea fight near Artemi/rum ; which 
; f obliged 
n Herod, b. VII. p. 153. Rollin, III. 202. Pri- 
deaux, I. 182, Uſer. 93. o Herod, b. VII. p.252. 
Rollin, III. 219. Neither the authors of the Univ. Hi. 


nor Rollin, have taken the leaſt notice of this particular; 
though it may be found in Heredotus, b. VII, 198. 
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obliged Xerxes to return precipitately into 
Perſia, where, ſeven years afterwards, he was 
killed by Atalanus, captain of his guard.“ 

ARTAXERXES LONGIMANUS, Year of the 
the third ſon of Xerxes, facceed- world 1531. 
ed his father in the throne of BeforeChriſt 
Pera; and the great hiſtorian 173 
Thucydid:'s was born two years afterwards. 
In the fifth year of his reign, the Fg yptians 
revolted again; choſe Inrarus king of Lytia 
to fill their throne; and called in the Athe- 
aus to their aſhitance, who chearfully em- 
braced this opportunity of expelling the 

erſians out of Eg pt, by ſending a fleet of 
200 ſhips from the iſland of Cyprus, to aſſiſt 
the Fg yp11a:75. When Artaxerxes was informed 
of this revolt, he raiſed an army of zoo, ooo 
men, and reſolved to march in perſon againſt 
the revolters: but he was diſſuaded from 
hazarding his perſon in this expedition, and 
committed it to the care of Achemenides, one 
of his brothers. 

Herodotus and Dicdorus Siculus ſay, that it 
was Achæmenes the brother of Xerxes, and 
uncle of Artaxerxes, who had the govern- 
ment of #zypt in the begining of the laſt 
reign, that had the conduct of this war: 
but they were deceived by the ſimilitude of 
the names: for it appears by Creſias, that he 

D 2 was 

P Juſtin, I. III. c. 1. r Uſer. 101. Juſtin, 


j III. c. 2 Rollin, IV. 2. Univ, Hi. V. 253. 
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was the ſon of Hameſtris, whom 4riaxerit# 
ſent with his army into Fg htte 
Achæmenides being arrived in Fs ypt with 
his numerous army, encamped on the bank: 
of the Nile, In the interim, the Athenian 
defeated the Perſſan flcet, and took or de- 
ſtroyed fifty of their ſhips ; after which, they 
failed up the Ni, and landed their forces 
under the command of Charitimis their ge- 
neral, who joined Zrarrs and the Eg yptiar:. 
The united forces fell on Achamenides, and 
overthrew him in a great battle, wherein a 
hundred thouſand Per/frans were killed, and 
among them Achamenides himſelt. The re- 
mainder fled to Memphis, where they were 
3 by the conquerors, who imme diate- 
y made themſelves maſters of two parts of 
the town : but the Perſians ſecured themſelves 
in the third, called the Lite Null, which 
was by much the largelt and the ſtrongeſt 
part, and there ſuffered a hege of near three 
years; during all which time; they valiant- 
ly defended themſelves againſt their aſſail- 
ants, till at length they were ſuccored by thoſe 
who were ſent to their relief.“ 


When Artaxerxes received an account of 


the defeat of his army in Egypr, and what 
part the Athenians bore in the effecting of 
it, in order to diveſt their forces from be- 
ing thus employed againſt him, he ſent an 


ambaſſador to the Lacedamonians, with great 


{ums 
t Pridi@ux, I. 204. u Prideaiux, I. 204, 
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ſums of money, to induce them to make 
war upon the Athenians :* but they not being 
by any means to be wrought to it, Artax- 
erxzs reſolved to endeavour this diverſion 
another way, by ſending himſelf an army 
into Attica with Themiſtocl.s at the head of it; 
which he thought could not fail of making 
them recall their forces out of Egypt, be- 
cauſe then they would need them at home for 
their own defence, 'This expedition was 
fruſtrated by Themi/tacles, who put an end to 
his life, to avoid the command. 

However, Artabazus governor of Cilicia, 
and Me-gabyzus governor of Syria, were or- 
dered to get ready an army for the relief 
of thoſe who were beſieged in the Vite 

all, and tor carrying on the Ep ytian war.* 

Theſe generals ſoon raifed an army of 
300,000 men in Cilicia and Phænicia; but were 
obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped, 
which was not till the next year, when A, 
rab took the command of it, and ſet ſail 
for the Nile; while Mrgatyzzs marched the 
army over land to Memphis, where he raiſed 
the ſiege, and afterwards fought Inarus. All 
the torces on both ſides engaged in this bat- 
tle, in which Inarus was totally defeated : 
but the chiefeſt ſlaughter fell upon the E- 
gyptians. Inarus was wounded by Megabyzrs, 
yet made his retreat with the Athenian auxi- 
liaries, and as many of the Zg yprians as would 
follow him to Byblcs, a city in the iſland 

D 3 Proſopitis, 

W 7; bucydides, LE x bid, Il. I. Prideazx, J. 205, 
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Profepitis, which was ſurrounded by two arm? 
of the Mile, and both navigable. The Athe- 
mans ran their fleet into one of theſe arms, 
where it was ſecured from the attacks of the 
enemy, and endured a fiege of a year and 
a half in that iſland.” 

After the battle, all the reſt of Egypt ſub- 
mitted to the conquerors, and returned again 
to their obedience under Artaxerxes, except 
Amyrtzus, who ſtill maintained a party a- 
gainſt him in the fens, where he reigned 
many years. He was aſſiſted by fixty ſail 
of Athenian ſhips; and the Perfians were Fa - 
ver able to reduce him, by reaſon of the 
difficulty of acceſs to thoſe parts. 

The ſiege of Praſopitis was itil carried on: 
but the Perſiant could make no advances in 
attacking it after the uſual methods; be- 
cauſe of the ſtratagems and intrepidity of 
the beſteged ; therefore, they had recourſe 
to craft, which ſoon produced what force 
had not been able to effect. For having, by 
the making of many channels, drained that 
branch of the Nie in which the Arhenian fleet 
had its ſtation, they laid it on dry ground, 
and made a paſſage open for all their army 
to paſs over into the iſland. In this deſpe- 
rate caſe, Inarus, with all his Egyptians, and 
about fifty Athenians, capitulated with Me- 
gabyzus, and ſurrendered upon condition 
that their lives ſhould be ſpared. But the 
reſt of the auxiliaries, who were about 6900, 

ut 
y Prideaux, I, 243, T 
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put themſelves on their defence; ſet their 
Heet 'on fire, and ſtood together 1n battle 
array ; reſolving to die ſword in hand, and 
ſell their lives as dear as they could, in 1mi- 
tation of thoſe glorious Spartans, who refuſa 
ed to yield, ind were all ſlam at Thermepyle. 
The Per/ians perceived their intent, and 
were unwilling to attack men who had taken 
ſo deſperate a reſolution. A peace was 
therefore offered them, on terms, that they 
ſhould leave Egypt, and have a free paſſage 
into their own country, which way they 
ſhould chuſe for their return thither. Theſe 
terms were accepted by the brave Athenians, 
who delivered the iſland with the city of 
Byblos to the Perfians, and marched to rene, 
where they took ſhipping for Greece: but 
the major part of thoſe that went on this ex- 
pedition periſhed in it. | 

The Athenians ſent another fleet of fifty 
ſhips, to aſſiſt their beſieged countrymen z 
which was attacked, and defeated, by the 
Per/ian fleet, juſt after the Athenians had ſur- 
rendered. Here ended the fatal war. cars 
ried on by the Athenians for fix years in Egypt, 
which kingdom was then feunited to the 
Cos empire, and continued ſo during the 
reſt of the reign of Artaxerxes, ot which this 
was the twentieth year: but the priſoners 
who were taken in this war met with the 
moſt unhappy fate. 


| Sartamas 
z Ibid. a Rellin, IV. 23. Thucydides, l. 1, 
Prideaux, I. 244. Dicdorus, I. XI. 8. xx, 
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Sartamas was appointed governor of Fg y/? ; 
and Jnarus was carried priſoner to Sv, 
where he was cruciſied:“ a barbarous breach 
of the terms of capitulation under which he 
farrendered ; and the perfidy was foil heigh- 
tened by another act of great injuſtice; for 
all the Abeniaus who ſurrendered with Jnarus 
were beheaded. Artaxerxes had been impor- 
tuned to this breach of national faith by the 
ſollicitations of his mother, who, for five 
years together, intreated him to gratify her 
requeſt, that ſue might ſacrifice thoſe unhap- 
py men to the manes of Acbæmenes her fon, 
Megabyzus retired into Syria, and openly re- 
voited on this account ; which will be par- 
ticularly mentioned in our Pan hiſtory. 

XERXES II. ſucceeded his fa- 

Year of the ther Artaxerxes; but reigned on- 
world TP." Jo Grew ve od H 

Before Chrit I forty-hnwe days. e Was put 

425. to death by Socplanus his il- 

legitimate brother, who reigned 

only ſix months, and was killed by his bro- 
ther Ochus.< | 

Ocnvs aſſumed the name of 

— pom Darrus, and is commonly cal- 

Before Chrift led Darius NoTHus, or Da- 

424. rius the Baſtard.4 The greateſt 

mis fortune that befel this prince 

was the revolt of Eg yp?, which happened in 

the tenth year of his reign, The Eg yprians, 

weary of the Perſian government, tiocked 


from 
Db Thucyd. I. I, p. 72. c Dicd, I. XII. c. vii. 
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from all parts to Amyriaus of Sais, who ſal- 
lied out of his fens, where he had reipned 
ever ſince the revolt of Grarys was ſluppreifeu. 
He ſoon drove the Pcr/fans out of Eg ypr, made 
himſelf king of it, and reigied there f1% 
years.“ | 

AMYRTA@UYs prepared to purſue the Zg jþ- 
tian; as far as Praniciez and had concerted 
meaſures with the HArabiaus, to attack ther 
in that country.f It ſeems moſt likely that 
Darius on this occaſion came in perſon into 
Pb nicia, & Where he had good ſuccels againſt 
the fie vplians for Amyrtæ us being dead, Per- 
haps flain in battle, Herodotus tells us, has 
ſon Paus ik is ſucceeded him in the king- 
dom by the favour of the Parſaus; which 
argues, that before they granted him this; 
they had reduced Egyyt again under them; 
otherwiſe Pauſfxis could not have been made 

ing of it by their courteſy. ® Darius No- 
thus died, after a reign of 19 years, and 
gave the crown to 4/aces, his eldeſt ſon.! 
Macs of ahi ARSACEs aſſumed the name 
world 36 50. of ARTAXERXEs, to whom 
Before Chriſt the Greets gave the ſirname of 
$94, Mumu, which ſignifies one © 

a good memory. | | 
In 


e Prideaux I. 323. f Rollin, TV. 152. 
E Prideaux I. 327, h Fuflin, l. V. c. 5 
Prideaux I. 338. i Rollin, IV. 288. XII. 215. 
Prideaux I. 333. 
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In his reign, Ps amwmiTIcavus ſucceeded 
Paufiris in the government of Egypr.* He 
was deſcended from the famous P/ammitichur, 
whoſe hiſtory we have already given.] He 
was a barbarous and ungrateful man, as ap- 

ears by his treachery to his friend Tamus, 
which is all we know concerning this cruel 
rince. 

His ſucceſſor was NerveRrUs, who ſent 
a hundred gallies to aſſiſt the Spartans againſt 
the Perſians." AcHoR1s ſucceeded Nephrerexs, 
and joined with Euagoras king of Cypr rut, the 
Arabians, Tyrians, and Parccans, againſt the 
Perſians. It was now thirty years ſince the 
1 had ſhook off the Perſian yoke un- 
der Anyrtæus, and upon every occaſion had 
ſignalized their averſion to the Perſſan go- 
vernment. But when Artaxerxes Mncmon found 
himſelf diſengaged from other quarters, he 
reſolved to reduce the Eg) vptians, and accords 
ingly made great preparations for that war." 
Acheris foreiaw the ſtorm, and provided a- 
gainſt it the beit he could: He armed his 
own ſubjects, and drew a great number of 
Greeks and other mercenaries into his ſervice, 
under the command of Chabrias the Atem- 
an.“ But before the war was commenced, 
Achoris died, and was ſuccecded by Ps Ai Mu- 
1 HIS, who reigned only one year. His 


ſuc- 
k Prideaux I. 343. See Vol. II. p. 208. 
4 FF GcAaux, I. 340» N 3 Hi. V. 1. 1902. 
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ſucceſſor was NePHERITES, the laſt of the 
Mendefian race in Egypt : for after a reign of 
four months, he was ſuceeeded by NecTa- 
NEB1s, the firſt of the Sebennite race, who reign- 
ed twelve years.“ 

When all things were ready for the Zg yp- 
tian war, the Perſian army was aſſembled at 
Ace, afterwards called Ptolemais, and now 
Acorn, in Paliſtine; and were there muſtered 
to be 200,000 Per/tans, under the command 
of Pharnatazus; beides 20,000 Grecian Mer- 
cerarics, commanded by Iphicrates the Athe- 
zian ; with a proportionable force by ſea ; 
for their fleet conſiſted of 300 gallies, and 
200 ſhips, beſides a vait number of victual- 
lers and tenders, which followed to furniſh 
both the fleet and army with all things ne- 
ceſſary. 1 Their firſt attempt was upon Pe- 
laſium, which failed : but they ſucceeded in 
attacking the fortreſs at the Mecnd/ran mouth 
of the Nele, which opened a way to Memphis, 
where the Foyprians aſſembled a numerous 
army, and kept the Perſians from makin 
any tarther progreſs, till at length the N, 
in its proper ſeaſon, overſiowed all the coun- 
try, and obliged Pharrabazus to withdraw 
his army again into Phenicia, with the loſs 
of many men. 7 

About five years afterwards, the Lacedæ- 
monans ſent their king Ageſilaus into Ep vpt, 
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p Ibid, 4 Prideaux, I. 360. 1 Jud. 
T. 301. 
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to ſollicit for ſuccours againſt the 75. 
Zams.“ | 

Tacos ſucceeded AeZanchis in the king. 
dom of Ege, and collected all the ſtrengt th 
he could, to defend himſelf in it again the 
king of Penſia, who ſil! purſued his deſigns 
of recovering that * dom again to his 
empire, notwithſtand ing lie had ſo often 
miſcarried in them. * He alſo ſent into 
Greece to raiſe mercenaries, and prev ailed 
with the Laccdemoniar:s to aid him with a body 
of forces under the command of Ageftlans, 
who either out of fondneſs {ili to be at the 
head of armies, or elſe out of a greedy 
fire of gaining riches by it, gladiy accep oY? 
of the empioyment ; though it neit ther ſuit- 
ed his : age, u. nich was above eiphty, to be 
engaged in ſach an undertaking nor the 
gion: ity of 1 1.5 2 thus to e 4 


mercenary to the Eengtian king." Taches 
promiſed to mas 5 Ae aus gener: nme of 
All his ore 3: but w. en he was landed in 


Fg ypt, h he was much deſpiſed by the Eg vpti- 
ant, Who fognd him a little old man, 21 
Cloathed, of a contemptible preſence, and 
tiving without pomp # n a ceremony: whereas 


they expetied to have fern a glorious ma- 
je tic prince, Which bis great actions had 
repreſented him to be. 3 Tach would allow 
; Ace- 
. 362. Plutarch, in Ageſtiao et Artaxerxe. 
8 Pridequx I. 366, u Cornelius Nepes in Ages 
flees w Joid, 
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Asgeſilaus only the command of his mercena- 
ries at land: he committed the charge of 
his fleet to Chabrias the Athenian and re- 
ſerved to himſelf the chief command over 
all.“ 

Tachos came to a reſolution to march into 
Phænicia; as he thought it more adviſable 
to make that country the ſeat of war, than 
to expect the enemy in his own. The old 
Grecian king ſaw the ill conſequence of this 
reſolution, and adviſed him againſt it; tell- 
ing him, that his affairs were not ſufficently 
eſtabliſhed to admit of his removing out of 
his dominions, and that he ſhould content 
himſelf with acting by his generals abroad. 
But Tachos deſpiſed this wiſe counſel, and 
expreſſed no leſs diſregard for Ageſilaus on 
all other occaſions ; which ſo much incenſed 
him, that he joined the Egyprians, who had 
taken arms againſt him during his abſence 
in Phenicia, and had placed his couſin NE o- 
TANEBUS on the throne.) 

Plutarch condemns Age/ilaus as guilty of 
treachery, in thus turning his arms againſt 
the perſon into whoſe ſervice he was hired, 
But Aze/ilaus alledged in juſtification of him- 
ſelf, that he was ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Egyptians; and that they having taken 
up arms againſt Tachos, he was not at liberty 
*.F Ok: 4805 E to 
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261. 
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to ſerve againſt them, without new order 
from Sparta. He diſpatched expreſſes there, 
and received inſtructions to act as he ſhould 
judge moſt advantageous to his country. 
He immediately declared for Ne&#anebus, and 
drove Tachos out of his kingdom, who there- 
on fled to Sidon, and from thence to the Per- 
5an court, where A4rtaxerxes not only forgave 
him his fault, but added to his clemency the 
command of the Perſfan troops againſt the 
Eg yptians.® 

Tachos was no ſooner gone, but another 
from among the Mendeſians ſet up in his 
ſtead againſt Ne&arebus, and aſſembled an 
army of a hundred thouſand thouſand men 
to ſupport his pretenſions. Ageſilaus gave 
his advice to attack them, before they were 
exerciſed and diſciplined. If that counſel 
had been followed, it had been caty to have 
deicated a body of people, raiſed in Rabe, 
and without any experience in war: But 
NeXanebus imagined, that Ageſilaus intended 
to betray him, as he had done Taches; and 

>ave his enemy time to diſcipline his troops, 
who ſoon aſter compelled kim to retire into 
one of his fortified towns, where he was 
beſieged. The beitegers were attacked and 
defeated by Agbſilaus, who afterwards cCcn- 


duced all the operations cf the war with, 
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fo much ſucceſs, that the Mendeſian prince 
was always overcome, and at laſt taken 
priſoner, ® 

When Apgefilaus had ſettled Nectanebus in 
full and quiet poſſeflion of the kingdom, 
he returned homeward in the enſuing winter; 
having been preſented by Ne#anebus with 
220 talents, all which he liberally diſtribu- 
ted among kis Spartan troops: but he was 
drove by contrary winds on the 4/ican ſhore, 
at a place called the haven of AM-zelgur, 
where he fickened and died in the eighty 
fourth year of his age, ana the 41k of his 
reign, d 

Artaxerxes Mnemon Eied ſoon afterwards, in 
the 94th year of his age, and the 46th of 
his reign. His death was occaſioned by grief, 
at ſeeing ſeveral conſpiracies formed againſt 
him by his own children, who deſtroyed 
each other to obtain the crown.® 

Ocuus ſucceeded his father 
Artaxirxes Muemen, and aſſumed Yr of the 
1 2 world 3644. 
the name of Artaxerxess He Before Chriſt 
was the molt cruel and wicked 360. 
of all the princes of his race; 
and he meditated in earneſt the reduction of 
Egypt, which had long pretended to main- 
tain itſelf in independance: but as he ob- 
terved, that the Egyptian war was always un- 


32 ſuc- 
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ſucceſsful from the ill conduct of the gene- 
rals ſent there, he reſolved to take the care 
of it upon himſelf.4 
he Phenicians and 5 confederated 
with the Egyptians againit the Perfrans : but 
Ochus took Sidon, and detached the Phœni- 
cians and Cypricts from their alliance with 
Nectanebus, who was left to defend Ep ypt 
againſt all the force of Pa. When Ochus 
had taken all his meaſures, and made the 
neceſſary preparations. to invade £Zg yt, he 
repaired to the frontiers of Phænicia, where 
he put himſelf at the head of his army, 
winch confiſted of $00,000 foot, and zo, ooo 
horſe, beſides 10,000 Greeks, upon whom 
Ochus rehed more than upon the whole ar- 
my of the Per/ians., Upon his arrival, he 
encamped before Peluſfum, from whence he 
detached three bodies of troops, each of 
them commanded by a Grecian and a Perſian, 
with equal authority, The firſt was under 
Dachares, the Theban; and Rofaces, gover- 
nor of Lydia and Jena. The ſecond was 
given to Miceſtratus, the Argive; and Arifta- 
24ane;, one of the great officers of the crown. 
The third had Mentor, the Rhodian; and 
Bageas, the Eunuch, who was an Egyptian 
by birth. Particular orders were given to 
each detachment: but the king, with the 
main body of the army, remained in the 
camp he had made choice of at firſt, to wait 
events, 
d Ibid. 372. 
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events, and be in readineſs to ſupport thoſe 
troops in caſe of ill ſucceſs, or to improve 

the advantages they might have.“ 
Nectanebus, had ſufficient notice from theſe 
preparations againſt him, to provide for his 
defence. He aſſembled an army of 100,000 
men; of which 20, ooo were mercenaries 
out of Greece, as many out of Lybza, and the 
reſt Egyptians. With ſome of theſe he gar- 
riſoned his frontier towns; and with others 
cuarded thoſe paſſes, through which the 
enemy was to enter into the country. The 
firſt detachment of the Perfians beſieged Pe- 
[fun which was defended by 5000 Greeks. 
Waile this ſiege was carrying on, Nzcoftratus 
put his detachment on board a ſquadron of 
the Peau fleet, of eighty ſhips that attend- 
ed him, ſailed up through one of the chan- 
nels of the e into the heart of the country, 
landed his forces there, and ſtrongly en- 
camped in a convenient place. All the 
Es yptian troops in theſe parts were immedi- 
ately drawn together under Clinias, a Greek 
of the iſle of Ces, and prepared to repel the 
enemy. A very warm action enſued, in 
which Clinias was killed, with 5000 of his 
troops, and the reſt were entirely diſperſed.f 
This action determined the whole fate of 
the war: for Nectanebus apprehended, that 
Nicelratus would proceed up the Mie to 
| E 3 Mem- 
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Memphis; therefore, he made all the haſte he 
could to defend it, and left thoſe paſſes into 
his country open, which it was his chief in- 
tereſt to have deſended. When the Grecrans, 
who garriſoned Peluſium, heard of this re- 
treat, they gave all for loſt, and capitulated 
with Lachares, on honourable terms : while 
the third detachment of the Perfrans found 
the paſſes unguarded, and entered the coun- 


try without oppolition.s 


NeFanebus then loft all hope of defence, 
and eſcaped, with all the treaſure he could 
collect, into Erhicpia; from whence he ne- 
ver returned. He was the laſt Eg yprian that 
ever reigned in this country; it having been 
ever ſince enſlaved to ſtrangers, according to 
the prophecy of #zehzel." 

When Ochus had thus made an abſolute 
conqueſt of Egypt, he diſmantled their chief 
cities, plundered their temples, and return- 
ed triumphantly to Babylon, loaded with vaſt 
treaſures of gold and filver, and other ſpoils 
obtained in this war. He left Pherendate:, 
one of his nobles, governor of Zg yp! : and 
here Manctho ends his commentaries, which 
he wrote of the Egyptian affairs. 

Beſides diſmantling the cities, violatin 
the temples, and pillaging the houſes, Oc 
took away all the archives of the king- 

dom, 


© I. d. 774. . b Bid. Ee. xxix. 145 15. 
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dom, which had been ſpared by Cambyſes : 
And, like him, he cauſed the god Apis to 
be killed; that 1s, the ſacred bull, which 
the Egyptians worſhiped under that name, 
What gave occaſion to this laſt action was, 
that Ochus being as lazy as he was cruel, 
the Egyptians ſurnamed him he Ass: which 
enraged him ſo much, that he ſaid, he would 
make them ſenſible, he was not an aſs, but 
a lion; and that the aſs they deſpiſed, ſhould 
cat their ox. Accordingly, he ordered Apzs 
to be dragged out of his temple, and ſa- 
crificed to an aſs: after which, he made 
his cook dreſs the ſacred bull, and ſerve him 
ap to the officers of his houſehold. 'This 
piece of wit incenſed Bagoas, the favourite 
Egyptian eunuch, who always retained a love 
for his native country, and a zeal for its re- 
ligion. When his maſter conquered Egypt, 
he flattered himſelf, that it would have been 
in his power to reſtrain the brutality of 
Ochus, who acted a thouſand things which 
Bagoas ſaw with extreme ſorrow, and always 
violently reſented in his heart. As for the 
archives, he redeemed them, and ſent them 
back: but the affront which had been done 
to his religion was irreparable, and could be 
ſatisfied only by the death of the king. 

Ochus abandoned himſelf to pleaſure and 
luxury; and died of poiſon given him by 
Bagoas, after a reign of 23 years, Bagoas 
had the direction of all the provinces of the 
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upper A/ia, and his revenge was not glutted 
with the death of Ochus. He cauſed another 
body to be interred, inſtead of the remains 
of that king, which he cut in ſmall pieces, 
and gave to cats; in revenge for what Ochus 
had done to the Apis: beſides, he turned 
the bones of the poiſoned king into handles 
for knives and ſwords, the natural ſymbols 
of his cruelty.* This was the ſame year that 
Philip king of Macedon defeated the Athenians 
and Thebans at the famous battle of Cheroxca.! 
a ARSEs, the youngeſt ſon of 
Year of the Q./,; ſucceeded him in the 
world 25609, 
Before ri throne, where he was placed by 
338. Bugoas, in whoſe hands all the 
power lay, and who had put all 
the other ſons of Ochus to death. Arſes was 
only a nominal king; for Bagoas reſerved 
to himſelf the whole power of the ſove- 
reign authority; and ſoon after aſſaſſinated 
the young prince, in whoſe room he placed 
Darius upon the throne.® 
Darivs III. whoſe true name 
For des was Codomannus, was of the blood 
wer:d 3663, - 
Before hrt Toyal, as deſcended from Dar: us 
336, Nethus." This prince put Ba- 
goas to death, and thereby be- 


Year of the 


came thoroughly ſettled in the kingdom. 


Ee ypt 


k Prideaux I. 377. Rollin VI. zoo. 
1 Leland”s life of Philip of Macedon, V II. 268. 
m Rollin VI. 390% Prideaux I. 377. n Prid, 303, 
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Tg ypt was ſtill a province of Perſia, till 
Alexander the Great ſubverted that monarchy, 
and was received by the Egyprians with 
open arms, as their deliverer from the Perfan 
tyranny. | 

Darius III. is repreſented as a prince of a 
mild and generous diſpoſition, of great per- 
ſonal valor, and far preferable to any of the 
whole Perſian empire for his ſtature and 
ſhape : but, with all his good qualities, he 
was not able to encounter ſuch a fortunate 
rival as Alexander the Great ; and he was ſcarce 
ſeated on the throne, when he found this 
mighty enemy preparing to drive him from 
it.“ 

Philip king of Macedon, by obtaining the 
battle of Cheronea, may be ſaid to have en- 
flaved Greece. Macedon at that time, with ns 
more than 30,000 ſoldiers, gained a point, 
which Perſia, with millions of men, had 
unſucceſstully attempted at Platza, Salamis, 
and Marathon. When Philip had made him- 
ſelf arbiter of Greece, he prepared to revenge 
the injuries which it had received from the 
Barbarians during the ſpace of zoo years. 
With this view, a war againſt the Perfians 
was reſolved on in a general aſſembly of the 
Amphiftyons ; and Ph I, was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the forces deſtined for 
this expedition : but, before he could put 

IN this 
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this mighty project in execution, he was 
murdered by Pau/anias, in the midſt of all 
the pomp and feſtivity which he had made 
to celebrate the nuptials of his daughter 
Cleopatra, with Alexander king of Epirus, and 
brother to Olympias his quieen.? This hap- 
pened the ſame year that Artaxerxes Ochus 
died: and Philip was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Alexander the Great, who was then twenty 

years of age. 1 
Darius and ALEXANDER began to reign 
the ſame year : but the paſſion that appear- 
ed moſt in Alexander, even from his tender 
years, was ambition, and an ardent deſire 
of glory. After puniſhing ſeveral barba- 
rous nations, and alſo the Thebans, the ter- 
ror of his arms made all things give way 
before him in Greece. He then called the 
general council of all the ftates and free 
cities of Greece to meet at Corinth, to obtain 
from them the ſupreme command againſt 
the Perſfans, as had been granted his father 
a little before bis death. No diet ever 
debated on a more important ſubject. It 
was the weſtern world deliberating upon the 
ruin of the eaſt, and the methods for exe— 
cuting a revenge ſuſpended more than an 
age. 


p Diod. lib. XVI. c. 16. Juſtin, 1. IX. c. 7. Le- 
land's life and reigu of Philip, bing of Macedon, v. II. 204. 
q Rollin, VII. 86, 109. XII. 219. Died. lib. XVII. 
c. 1. r Plutarch in Alex. Diad. 1, XVII. c. 1. 
s Prideaux, I. 379. 
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age. The immortal retreat of the ten thou- 
ſand Greeks, notwithſtanding the vigorous 
oppoſition of the prodigious army of the 
Perſians ; the terror which Agefilaus, with a 
ſmall body of men, had ſtruck even as far 
as Suſa ; 3 plainly what might be ex- 
pected from an army, compoſed of the 
flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, 
and thoſe of Macedon, commanded by gene- 
rals and officers formed under Philip; and, 
above all, led by Alexander. The deliberati- 
ons of the aſſembly were therefore very 
hort; and that prince was unanimouſly ap- 
pointed generaliſſimo againſt the Per/iars : 
though the Lacedameonians at firſt refuſed their 
conſent. 

In the ſpring of the next year, Alexander 
collected his forces together, marched with 
them to Seſtus, and there paſſed the Hell:/5:nt 
into A/ia. His army, according to the high- 
elt account, amounted to no more than 
zo, ooo foot, and 4500 horſe: but with this 
{mall army he attempted, and alſo accom- 
pliſhed, the conqueſt of the whole Perfian 
empire, and added India to his acquiſition, 
What was moſt remarkable in this under— 
taking was, that he ſet out on it only with 
ſeventy talents; which was ſcarce ſuficient 
to furniſh the army with proviſions for thirty 
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days; as, at the higheſt reckoning, it comes 
to no more that 14,4371. 105. ſterling. For the 
reſt Pe wholly caſt himſelf upon providence, 
and providence did not fail him herein." 
When Alexander arrived on the banks of 
the Granicus, a river of Phrygia, he was op- 
poſed by the Perſſan governors, with an arm 
of 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe, whic 
he attaeked, and defeated, with the loſs only 
of 39 men; though the Per/ians had 10,000 
foot, and 2000 horſe killed, beſides 20,000 
priſoners taken in this engagement.“ Alex- 
ander then took Sardis, the bulwark of the 
Per/ian empire next the ſea; Epheſus, Miletus, 
and Halicarnaſſis, though defended by Mem- 
non; Celzne, and Gordion, the capital of 
Phrygia.* Memnon died, and Darius com- 
manded his army in perſon: it was aſſem- 
bled at Babylon, and amounted to 400,000 
foot, and 100,000 horſe. Alexander imme- 
diately marched into the provinces of upper 
Alia, moſt of which had ſubmitted to him: 
he entered the paſs of Cilicia, and took 
Tarſus.Y The gods, fays Arrian, blinded 
the eyes of Darius, that he might ruſh down 
the precipice they had prepared for 3 
an 


u Prideaux, I. 379. Rcl/in, VII. 123. 

w Dicd, XVII. c. 2. Quirtus Curtius, lib. II. p 19. 
edit, 1680, Rollin ſays, the Perfians had 20,000 foot, 
and 2 500 horſes killed. VII, 128. Xx Quwnt, 
Curt, 1. III. p. 23. 

Juſtin, l. XI. Q. Curt, I. III. 
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and thereby make way for the deſtruction of 
the Perſian monarchy. Both armies met and 
engaged near us, in Cilicia, where the Per- 
fans were defeated, with the loſs of 120, ooo 
foot, and 10,000 horſe; though the Mace- 
donians loſt only 300 foot, and 150 horſe. * 
Darius eſcaped : but his 2 his children, 
and his mother, were taken priſoners; to 
whom the conqueror acted like a huſband, a 
father, and a ſon. We are to remember, 
that Alexander was young, victorious, and 
free ; that is, not engaged in marriage, 
as has been obſerved on the firſt Scipio, on 
the like occaſion. d 

Damaſcus, and moſt of the citics of Syria, 
ſurrendered to the conqueror, who obtained 
all the treaſures and other rich ſtores which 
Darius had depoſited in Damaſcus as a place 
of ſecurity. Thus all the gold and ſilver 
deſigned to pay ſo great an army, together 
with whatever the long proſperity and fru- 
gality of ſo many kings had amaſſed, du- 
ring many ages, was abandoned to the con- 
queror, who directed his march towards 
Egypt, inſtead of purſuing Darius in the 
— of Babylon. I 

Syria and all Phenicia ſubmitted to Alex- 
ander, except Tyre, which was juſtly intitled 

Vor. III. F the 
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the queen of the ſea, that element bringing 
to it the tribute of all nations. Alexander 
deſired to enter this city, that he might of- 
fer a ſacrifice to Hercules, its tutelar god : but 
the Tyrians, who were attached to Darins, 
refuſed him admiſſion ; upon which Alexaxder 
reſolved to force them to it by a ſiege. The 
victor had eſſential reaſons to poſſeſs himſelf 
of Tyre; tor he was ſenfible he could not in- 
vade Egypt eaſily, while the Perſfaus were 
maſters ot the ſea. Tyre was at that time ſeat- 
ed in an iſland of the ſea, about half a mile 
from the continent ; and was ſurrounded with 
a ſtrong wall, 150 feet in height, which the 
waves of the fea waſhed. Alexander began 
to throw up a mole in the ſea, which ſhould 
reach from the continent to the ifland. The 
Tyrians contemptuouſly aſked the workmen, 
«© whether Alexander was greater than Nep- 
tune; and if they pretended to prevail over 
that god?” e The aſtoniſhing pile was at laſt 
perfected : the Tyrians were inveſted on all 
ſides; and attacked at the ſame time both 
by ſea and land. After ſuſtaining a fiege 
of ſeven months, it was taken by Alexander, 
who ſold zo, oo of the inhabitants, and 
burnt the town to the ground. * Thus 
Alexaner deſtroyed new Tyre, as Netucnad- 
nexxar had done the old: and thus was ac- 

CO- 


Quint. Curt, I. iii. c. 14. d Diad, xvii. c, 4. 
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compliſhed the menaces which God had 
pronounced by the mouth of his prophets 
againſt Tyre.* 
The bank, or cauſey, from the continent 
to the iſland is ſtill remaining, even to this 
day; and of the ſame length as anciently 
deſcribed ; that 15, of half a mile ; whereby 
what was formerly an iſland, at that diſtance 
from the ſhore, was thenceforth made a 
peninſula, and ſo it has ever ſince conti- 
nued, f 
From Tyre, Alexander marched to FJeruſa- 
mn, firmly reſolved to chaſtiſe the Tews ; be- 
cauſe they perſiſted in maintaining their oath 
of fidelity to Darius. But he ſpared the 
holy city of God, and offered ſacrifices to 
him, in the temple, after the manner pre- 
ſcribed to him b the high prieſt,5 who 
ihewed him thoſe paſſages in the prophecy - 
of Daniel, which are ſpoken of that mo- 
narch. This convinced Alexander that he 
had began this war under the immediate 
conduct of heaven, and that by him the ; 
Perſian empire would be overthrown. ® For ' 
thoſe prophecies foretold the deſtruction of 
the Perſiau empire by a Grecian king. Un- ; 
E 2 der h 

. 
© Rollin, vii. 184. Prideaux, i. 383. f 
f Maundrel's journey from Aleppo to Jcru ſalem. p.48 — 50. $S 1 
8s Jaſepbus Artig. b. xi. c. 8. p. 267. 1 7 
* Pridedux, i. 385. Rollin, vii. 196, | | 
i Danjel viii, xi, 
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der the image of a ſpotted leopard, with 
four heads and four wings, the prophet 
ſhadows Alexander, intermixed with 

and bad qualities; raſh and impetuous ity 
his reſolutions, rapid in his conqueſts ; 
flying with the fwiineſs of a bird of prey, 
rather than marching with the weight of an 
army laden with the whole equipage of 
war; ſupported by the valour and capacity 
of his generals; four of whom, after having 
afſiſtec him in conquering his empire, di- 
vided it among themſelves. * From the ruins 
of his ere . were to ariſe not only the 
four great kingdoms of Egypt, Syria, Aſia 
minor, and Maceden; but allo ſeveral other 
foreigners, or barbarians, fhould uſurp its 
provinces, and form kingdoms out of theſe.? 
[/aiah propheſied the victories of Cyrus, and 
Daniel thoſe of Alexander; the two moſt fa- 
mous conquerors that ever exiſted ; the one 
founder, the other deſtroyer, of the powerful 
Perſian monarchy, 

Alexander marched from Feruſalem to Gaza, 
which was the only paſs into Egypt, and was 
defended by Betis the eunuch, who made a 
gallant defence for two months: but the 

lace was then taken by aſſault, and the 
inhabitants either put to the ſword, or fold 

for 
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for flaves. The victorious monarch left a 
garriſon in Gaza; and then turned the whole 
power of his arms towards Egyyt, which 
ſubmitted to him without any oppoſition ; 
becauſe the Perſians had impioully violated 
their holy rites, and ruled over them very 
tyrannically.” . 

Sabaces, the governor of Egypt, was flain 
in the battle of LVs; and Am,ntas pretend- 
ed that he was appointed his ſucceſſor in that 
government, This Amymas had deſerted 
from Alcxander to Darius, and commanded 
the Greets at Ius, from whence he fled to 
Egypt with 4000 men, and ſeized Peluſſum. 
He then made public pretenfions to the crown 
of that kingdom, declaring, that he came 
to expe! the Per/ians. He was ſoon joined 
by a multitude of Es yp7ans, and marched 
to Memphis, where he Gefeated the Perſians, 
and ſhut them up in that capital : but his 
ſoldiers ſtraggled about in ſearch of plunder, 
and were cut to pieces by frequent ſallies 
from the garriſon, This event increaſed 
the averſion the Eg yptiaus had for the Perſiaus; 
ſo that the moment Alexander appeared be- 
fore Paluſium, the Eoxyptians ran in crowds 
to ſubmit to him, and they all declared 
openly in his tavour," 
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Mazeus, or Aſlaces, commanded for Dari 
ur at Memphis, where he found he could make 
no reſiſtance againſt ſo triumphant an army : 
he theretore 1! abmirted to the conqueror, and 
gave up Soo talents of gold,® with all the 
royal furniture; whereby Alexander became 
maſter of all Egypt, without any farther 
oppoſition. 

When Alexander was at Memphis, he pro- 
jected a journey to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, which was ſituated among the ſands 
and deſarts of Lyb7a, at the diſtance of 200 
miles from Egyyt. Ham, the ſon of Noah, as 
he was the firit planter of Egypt and Lybia, 
ſo he became the great god of thoſe countries 
in the idolatrous ages. A temple was built 
in his honor in the midſt of theſe deſarts, 
upon a ſpot of firm land, about five miles 
broad, which formed a kind of iſland in a 
ſea of ſand.4 He was the ſame whom the 

Greeks 


o This is calculated at 140,0004, in Rollin: but it 
amounts to 2,300,000 J. ſterling. p Dicd. xvii. 
c. 5. Quint. Curt, iv. c. 7. p. 75. Juſtia, I. xi. e. lf, 

Pn. l. v. c. 9. Dioclorus, I. xvii. c. 5. has given 2 
particular deſcription of this ſport, and of Al ande- s 
journey to the temple, . Lucan has taken his deſeription 
of it from Diodorus; it is in the ix book of the Pharſa- 
lia, where the poet deſcribes the march of Cate through. 
the deſarts of Lybia, in which is a beautiful digreſſioa 
concerning the temple of Jupiter Ammon, az follows: 

Now to the ſacred temple they draw near, 

Whoſc only altars Lybian lands rev. re; 
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Creeks called Jupiter, and the Fg yptians Am- 
mom; but, as both names were afterwards 
put together, he was called Tupiter 
Ammon.” The motive of this journey 
was vain-glorious and impious, according 
to the religion of thoſe times. Alexan- 
der had read in Homer, and other fabulous 
authors of antiquity, that moſt of their 
heroes were repreſented as ſons of ſome 
deity ; and aiming to be celebrated an * 

ike 


There, but unlike the Fove by Rome ador d, 

A form uncouth ſtands heav'n's almighty Lord. 
No regal enſigns grace his potent hand; 

Nor ſhakes he there the light'ning's flaming brand: 
But, ruder to behold, a horned ram 

Belies the God, and Ammon is his name. 
There, though he reigns unrival'd and alone, 
O'er the rich neighbours of the torrid zone; 
Though ſwarthy ZZ:b:ops are to him confin'd ; 
With Araby the bleft, and wealthy Inde; 

Yet no proud domes are rais'd, no gems are ſeen, 
To blaze upon his ſhrines with coſtly ſheen : 

But plain and poor, and unprophan'd he ſtood, 
Such as, to whom our great forefathers bow'd. , 
A God of pious times, and days of old, 

That keeps his temple ſafe from Roman gold. 
Here, and here only, through wide Lybia's ſpace, 
Tall trees, the land, and verdant herbage grace 


. Here the looſe ſands by plenteous ſprings are bound, 


Knit to a maſs, and moulded into ground: 
Here ſmiling nature wears a fertile dreſs, 
And all things here the preſent God confeſs, 


Rewe's Lacan, b. Ix. v. 872-395, 
＋ Prideaux, 1 389. , 
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like them, he would alſo be thought the 
ſon of a God. Accordingly, having choſe 
2 Ammon to be his father in this farce, 
e ſent meſſengers before to conſult the 
prieſts, to cauſe him to be declared the 
ſon of that God by their oracle, when he 
ſhould come to conſult it, and then followed 
after to receive the honor of that declara- 
tion. | 
Alexander went down the river from Mem- 
phis, and in his paſſage received the ſub- 
miſſion of the Cyreneans.* As he obſerved 
a place oppoſite to the iſland of Pharcs, 
which he thought a very convenient place tor 
anew City, he determined to build one there, 
which ſhould be called after his own name. 
He himſelf drew the plan of it, and marked 
out the ſeveral places where the temples and 
public ſquares were to be erected. He em- 
xe Dinocrates to build it, and it ſpon 
xecame the capital of Ezyfr. As it had a 
very convenient port, with the Mediterr ancau 
on one fide, and the Nie and the Red-/ca in 
its neighbourhood, it drew all the trathc of 
the eaſt and weſt, and thereby became one 
of the moſt flouriſhing cities in the world." 
When Alexander, after a long and danger- 
ous paſſage, of near 200 miles through ſandy 


deſarts, 
s Thid. Rollin, vii, 207, Juſtin, I. Xi, c. 11. 
+. 2 Dial, I. Mi. Co 6. u Did. Prideaux I. 


389. In vol. II. of this work, p. 112121, this city 
of Alexandria 18 particularly deſcribed. 
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deſarts, arrived at the temple, he paid his 
devotions there, and received from the ora- 
cle the declaration he wanted. He then re- 
turned in great triumph with that title, and 
thenceforth in all his letters, orders, and de- 
crees, ſtiled himſelf, KW ALEXANDER 
£&O0N or JuPiTER Ammon 3 and gave out, 
that this god begot him on Olympias his mo- 
ther, in the ſhape of a ſerpent.” He at 
length affected to be thought a god himſelf, 
till, in the concluſion, when providence had 
no more for him to do, his death ſhewed 
him to be a mortal like other men.* 
Alexander in his return came again to Alex- 
endria, and took care to people his new city 
with colonies drawn thither from many other 
places, among which were many of the Jews, 
to whom he gave great privileges ; not only 
allowing them the uſe of their own laws and 
religion, but alſo admitting them equal! 
into the ſame franchiſes — liberties wit 
the Macedenians themſelves, whom he plant- 
ed there. He departed from thence, and 


wintered at Memphis, where he ſettled all his 


affairs in Egypt, and then returned with his 
army into Syria. v : 


Alex- 


w There is a particular account of what paſſed between 
Alexander and the prieſts, in Diodorus, 1. xvii. c. 5. 
x Prideaux, I. 390. Y Ibis Died, I. xvii. 5. 
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Alexander marched into Ma, and croſſed the 
Euphrates and Tigris, to meet Darius, who had 
in vain offered terms of peace, and had 
therefore aſſembled a more numerous army 
than before at Baiyl:n. While Alexander 
encamped on the banks of the Tigris, there 
happened an eclipſe of the moon, which 
ſo terrified the Macedoniant, that they re- 
fuſed to procced in their march; crying 
out, that heaven diſplayed the marks of 
its anger; that they were dragged, againſt 
the will of the gods, to the utmoſt extre- 
mities of the earth; and that even the 
moon refuſed to lend them her uſual light. 
Alexander thereupon ſummoned the prin- 
cipal officers into his tent, and command- 
ed the Egyptian ſoothſayers to declare what 
they thought of this phæa nomenon. Theſe 
were well acquainted with the natural cauſes 
of eclipſes: but, without entering into 
ſuch enquiries, they replied, that the ſun 
was predominant in Grecee, and the moon in 
Perſia; whence, as often as the moon ſuf- 
fered an eclipſe, ſome great calamity was 
thereby portended to the latter. This an- 
ſwer revived the hopes and courage of the 
ſoldiers, and Alxander continued his march. 
Darius was encamped at Gaugumela, in a large 
plain, near the city of Arbela, where a battle 
was fought, on which depended the 1 

9 8 


2 Quint. Curt. 1, IV. Uſer, Annal. p. 166. 
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of Afa. The Perſian army conſiſted of ſe- 
ven hundred thouſand men: but the Mace- 
goniam were not forty thouſand; and yet 
they were again victorious. Curtius and Ar- 
rian deſcribe this battle at length: the for- 
mer ſays, the Macedonians loſt only 300 men; 
and Dioderus ſays 500 : the latter allows not a 
third of that number ſlain ; whereas of the Per- 
fans, there fell 40,000, ſays Curtius; 30,000, 
according to Arrian; and go, ooo if we believe 
Diodorus.* Darius fied into Armenia, and Media; 
while Alexander took Arbela, Babylon, Sia, and 
Perſepolis, where he acquired immenſe trea- 
ſures. Darius was murdered by Bus, who 
was put to death for it by Alexander. Thus 
; died Darius in the goth year of his Age, 
and 6th of his reign; in whom the Perſian 
empire ended, atter it had laſted from the 
ſirſt of Cyrus, 206 years, under 13 kings. 
Alexander wept when he ſurveyed the dead 
body of Darius, and honoured it with a mag- 
ni ficent funeral, Upon the death of Darius, 
all his commanders ſubmitted to the con- 
queror, by whom they were reſtored to their 
tormer honors and employments.“ Alexan- 
der ſaw himſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of all 
the Per/iaz empire, which was thus tranſ-- 


ferred, 


4 Arrian I. III. Diod. I. xvii. c. 6. Quint. Curt, 
I, IV. Faſtin. I. XI. c. 14. 
| b Quint. Curt, l. VII. Diedorus, 1, XVII. c. 7, 9. 
Juſtinx. XI. c, 14, | 
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ferred to the Greeks : and Ptolemy the aſtrono- 


* 0 & 
mer, who was a native of Alexandria, from 


the building of that city, begins the reign 
of Alexander over the ealt.< 


ALEXANDER He Great. 


Yer of the Alexander, while he wintered 
world 3674, at Memphis, ſettled the affairs 


Before Chriſt of Egyyt. The military com- 


230. mand he entruſted only with his 


*Macedonians, and divided the country in- 


to ſeveral diſtricts, under each of which he 
placed lieutenants independant of each other; 
not thinking it ſafe to commit the whole 
power of that large and populous country 
in the hands of one man: But he placed 
the civil government wholly in Doloaſpes, an 
Egyptian. His intentions were, that the 
country ſhould ſtill be governed by its own 
laws and uſages; therefore he thought a 
native, who was beſt acquainted with them, 
the propereſt for this charge.“ He alfo ap- 
ointed Cleomenes, of Naucratis, a Grecian 
city in Eg yet, to ſuperintend the finiſhing of 
his new city Alexandria, who continued ma- 
ny years in that charge; and hence it * 
that 


e Prideaux, 1. 393. Uſer. Anral. 171. 
q Arrian, I, mn; X Curt, I, iy, C, 8. Prideaux i. 3574 
Vr, Annal. 162. 
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that, in Juin, he is ſaid to be the founder 
of that city.*® 
Alexander burnt the city and palace of 
Persepolis to the ground, in the heat of his 
caroutals with Thais the famous Athenian 
courtezan. This was the metropolis of the 
Perſian empire; and that, which of all 
others, bore the greateſt enmity to Greece, 
This was done for the * mw of Greece 
upon the Perſians, eſpecially tor the burn- 
ing of athens by Xerxes.* Thus, at the motion 
of a drunken ſtrumpet, was deſtroyed, by 
this drunken king, one of the fineſt palaces 
in the world. That this of Per/epolis was 
fuch, the ruins of it ſufficiently ſhew, 
which are ſtill remaining even to this day, 
at a place called Chetel-Mzinar, near Shiras in 
Per/ia. The name ſignifies in the Perſian lan- 
guage, Feriy-Pillars ; and the place is fo called, 


abecaute ſuch a number of pillars, as well as 


other ſtately ruins of this palace, are there 
ſtil! remaining at this time. s 

As Alexander was ſecurely poſſeſſed of Per. 
fia, Babylonia, and Media, he paſſed into Hyr- 
cania to the Caſpian-Sea ; atter which, he 
entered Parthia, Drangiana, and the country 
of Parcpamijus. From thence he went into 
Badtriaua and Sogdiana; and advanced as far 
as the river {axarthes, called by Quintus Cur- 

Vor, III. G tins 

e Thid, © Juſtin, I. xiii. c. 4. f Plutarch, in A- 
lexandro, Curt. I. v. Died, l. xvii. Juſtin, 1. xi. 

$ See the travels of Herbert, Ibeuenot, and Chard, 
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tius the Tanaris, the farther ſide of which was 
inhabited by the Sqthiaut, whoſe country 
formed part of Great Tartary. After having 
thus gone through various countries, he 
croſſed the river [ndus, entered India, and 
advanced very near the Ganges, which he 
alſo intended to paſs, had not his army re- 
fuſed to follow him. He thercfore con- 
tented himſelf with marching to view the 
occan, and went down the [/zdus to its 
mouth." ; 

Alexander ſubdued many nations in this 
march to India. His army conſiſted of 
120,000 Greeks and Perſians; and his fleet, 
which he had in the Indus, amounted to 2000 
veſſels of all forts. He conquered Porus, 
and failed down the Indus as far as the ocean; 
ſubduing the Oxidracians, Mallians, and all 
the nations in his way on both ſides that ri- 
ver. When he had paſſed the mouth of the 
Indus into the ſouthern ocean, and had carried 
his conqueſts to the utmoſt boundaries of the 
earth on that fide, he reckoned that he had 
obtained all that he propoſed ; and therefore 
returning back to land, when he had given 
ſuch orders as he thought fit for the ſettling 
of his Indian conqueſts, he ſent Nearchas, 
with that part of the flect which was fitteſt 
for the voyage, back again into the ocean, 
ordering 


h Arrian, I. vi. Q. Curt. I. 9. c. 16. Died. I. xvii, 
Plutarch. Juſtin, 1. xii. C, 10. 
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ordering him to fail that way to the Perſian 
gulph, and up through that into the Euphrates, 
to meet him at Babylon, where he marched 
his army over land. The way that he re- 
turned was through the ſouthern provinces 
of Perſia, where he loſt a great part of his 
troops in the ſandy defarts; and to this it 
was chiefly owing, that he did not bring 
back above a fourth part of the number 
which he firit carried with him into India. 
The land and ſèea forces met at the mouth 
of the Piſtigris; for which Alexander offered 
ſacrifices of chankfaivitie to his Gods; and 
high honours were given to Nearchus, for his 
ſucceſsful conduct of the f cet, in bringing 
it ſafe through ſo many dangers to that 
lace.! 

From Macedonia to the Ganges is computed 
at leaſt 3 300 miles: to which we ſhould add 
the various turnings in his marches ; firit, 
from the extremity of C:/icia, where the 
battle of W was fought, to the temple of 
Fapiter Ammon in Lybia; and his returning 
trom thence to Tyre, a journey of 990 miles 
at leaſt, and as much ipace for the windings 
of his march i in digerent t places: then, PR 
the whole, we ſhall find, that 1 
leſs than eight years, marched his army Pry 
wards of 5100 miles, without including his 
return to Babylon, | 

82 We 


Lid. Uſer. Aunal, p. 185, 194. 197, 
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We are obliged to confine ourſelves here, 
to this ſhort account of thoſe countries 
through which Alcxander paſſed ; becauſe 
the particulars muſt be reſerved to his own 
life and reign, which will be properly con- 
need with the general hiſtory of Greece. 

Alexander firſt married Roxana, daughter 
of Oxartes, a noble Perſian; and then Statira, 
the eldeſt daughter of Darius. His chief ta- 
vorite Hepheſtion married Dinpetis, the young- 
er filter of Statira; and he alſo married 
about a hundred of the Per/ran ladies to 
others of his commanders and principal fol- 
| Jowers ; for as theſe were the daughters of 
the prime nobility of the Per/zan empire, he 
hoped by theſe marriages to make ſuch an 
union of the Grecians and Perſians together, 
as ſhould render them both as one nation 
under his empire. Theſe nuptials were ce- 
lebrated at Sy/a, with great pomp and ſo— 
lemnity, for five days together; and all the 
dowries of theſe ladies were paid by Alex- 
ander, who expended vaſt ſums, on theſe and 
other ſuch occaſions, which were all fſup- 
phed him out of the immenſe treaſures 
of Darius: For out of them, he laid up in 
his treaſury at Ecbatana an hundred and 
ninety thouſand talents ; which amounts to 
thirty five millions and a half of our money, 
according to its loweſt computation : but, 
according to Dr. Bernard's computation, it 
comes to near forty millions ſterling. 


'The 
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The ſoldiers diſliked Alexander for his af. 
fecting the Perſian manners and habit: but 
that which diſguſted them moſt, was his in- 
grafting the new recruits, which he made 
out of the conquered countries, into the 
Macedonian militia; and the advancing of 
many Perſians to places of honour and truſt, 
both in the army, and in the provinces, e- 
qually with the Macedonians. 

While he was at Ecbatana, in Media, he 
lot his favourite Hepheftion, who contrafted 
a fever by drinking too hard, which occa- 
ſioned his death. Alexander then removed to 
Balylen, where he intended to fix the ſeat of 
his empire. But the greateſt part of the 
time that he lay in Babylon, was ſpent in 
gratifving himſelf in the pleaſures and lux- 
urics of the place, eſpecially in drinking, 
which he carried up to the utmoſt excets, 
ſpending ſometimes whole days and nights 
in it, till at length he drank himſelf into a 
fever, of which, in a few days after, he 
died, in the ſame manner as Hepheſtion had 
done the year before.“ 

Here ended all the defigns of this great 
and vain-glorious prince. Never a 
man a greater run of ſucceſs than he had, 
during the twelve years of his reign; in 
which time he ſubjected to him all the na- 
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tions and countries that lay from the Ari. 


atic-Sea to the Ganges, the greater part of 
the then known habitable world. 


Year of the Alexander was * 32 years 


world 3681. and 8 months; when he died. 


Before Chriſt, Ak ID us, his natural bro- 


323. ther, was declared king in his 
ſtead; and the regency of the kingdom was 
given to Perdiccas. 

On the death of Alexander, the govern- 
ments of the empire being divided among 
the chief commanders of the army, they 
all went to take poſſeſſion of them, leavin 
Perdiccas at Babylon to take care of Aridzus, 
and direct for him the main affairs of the 
whole empire. Aridæus was an ideot; and 
his generals for ſome time contented them- 
ſelves with the name of governors; but at 
length took that of Kings, as they had the 
authority from the firſt.” 

As ſoon as they were ſettled in the pro- 
vinces to which they were ſent, they all fell to 
leaguing and making war againſt each other, 


till thereby, after ſome years, they were all 


deſtroyed to four. Theſe were Pro ru, 
CAssAN DER, LYSIMACHUS, and SELEU- 
cus, who divided the whole empire between 


them. 
PTo- 


1 Prideaux I. 409, Univ, Hiſt, v. VIII. p. 658. 
Uſer. Annal. 211, 

m Plutarch in Eumene. Fuſtin I. XIII. c. i. — 4. 
Curt. . X. C, Vil,o10, Dicod, 1. XVII. Uſer, Annal. 21 3. 
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PToLEMyY had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Pa- 
leſtine, and Cele-Syria, CAss AN DER had 
Macedon and Greece. LxSsIMAchus had 
Thrace, and thoſe parts of Alia as lay upon 
the Hell:/pont and the Beſphorus. And SE 
LEUCUS had all the feſt. Thus the prophe- 
cies of Daniel were exactly fulfilled, which 
foretold, that the great horn of the Macedo- 
nian empire, that is, Alexander being broken 
off, there ſhould ariſe four other horns, that 
is, four kings of the ſame nation, who 
ſhould divide his empire between them." 
From this diviſion begins the zra of the La- 
gides, or Ptolemies, in Egypt ; which continued 
till the time of Auguſtus Cæſar. 


n Daniel vii. 6. viii, 3.— 23. Xi. 4. Uſer. Anral, 
217. ; 
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Book III. CHA FP. VI. 


The THIRD PERIOD, which contains the - 
reigns of the PTOLEMIES, or LAGIDES, 
kings of Egypt; comprehending 293 ycars.* 


es of: the HE partition of the em- 
World 368 T. pire of Alexander the 
Before Chriſt Great was not of any 
323. long duration, and hardly took 
lace, if we except Egypt, where Prolemy 
Fad firſt eſtabliſhed himielf, and on the 
throne of which he always maintained him- 
ſelf without acknowledging any ſuperior. 
Nor was this partition fully regulated and 
fixed, till after the battle of Ipfus 1 in Phryp:a, 
wherein Arntigprus, and his fon Demetrius, 
were defeated, and the former loſt his life. 
The empire of Alexander was then divided 
into four kingdoms, by a ſolemn treaty, as 
had been foretold by Daniel. The kingdom 
of Hegi had fourteen monarchs, including 
Clezatra ; after whole death, Egypt became 


2 


+ See vol. II. p. 174. 
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a province of the Reman empire. All theſe 
princes had the common name of PTOLEMY, 
but each of them was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
by a peculiar firname : and they had alio 
the appellation of Lagides, from Lagus the 
father of Prolemy the firft.® | 
PTOLEMY Sorter, or Lagus, was the firſt of 
the Macedonian race who reigned in Foypt 
atter Alexander the Great, He was a native 
of Eordza, a ſmall place in the province of 
Mygdonia in Macedin, and called Lagides, or 
the ſon of Lagus; but commonly believed to 
be the fon of king Philip ;e that prince ha- 
ving given A-/ince, the daughter of Meleager, 
and mother of Prelemy, in marriage, while 
ſhe was big with child by him, to Lagus, a 
Macedonian of mean deicent.% Lagus was 
unwilling to father the child of another 
man; and, as ſoon as his wite was brought 
to bed, expoſed the new-born infant to be 
devoured by wild beaſts, or periſh with fa- 
mine, according to the barbarous cuſtoms 
of thoſe times. But, if we believe Suidas, 
an eagle was touched with that compaſſion 
which found no room in the breait of Lagus, 
and, with wonderful care and aſſiduity, per- 
formed all the duties of a fond parent 


theltering the helpleſs infant with his wings 


againſt 


b Rollin, vol, VIII, p. 89, 
e Arrian, I. I. 4 Nuvnt, Curt, I. ix. e. 8. 
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againſt the inclemency of the weather, and 
nouriſhing it with the blood of his prey in- 
ſtead of milk.* Lagus was ſo greatly affect- 
ed with this miraculous adventure, which 
no doubt was invented and divulged for that 
end, that he looked upon it as an infal- 
Iible prognoſtic of ſome extraordinary good 
fortune, and acknowledged the child for his 
ſon. Some writers will have it, that Pzoſe- 
ny was of the royal family of Macedon, by 
his mother, who was nearly related to P/:/:p, 
and that Zagys muſt have been a man of 
rTank.f But others, without taking any no- 
tice of his pedigree, inform us, that he 
ſerved firſt under Philip; and afterwards un- 
der Alexander, in the capacity of a common 
ſoldier; and was raiſed by the latter to a 
chief command in the army, for his gallant 
behaviour.s Piolemy himſelf ſeems to have 
preferred the name of Lapices, or the ſon of 
. Lagus, to all other appellations; fince he 
tranſmitted it with his own to all his de- 
{cendants, who from him are called Prell: 
Lagides, or the Ptolemies deſcended from La- 
— 

Whatever was the deſcent of Ptolemy, all 
the ancients, who write of thoſe times, 
give him a moſt extraordinary character. 


He 
e Univ, Ei v. ix. p. 362. f Theophbylus An- 


tzochus . Z Suſtin, J. xd; 
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He was one of the chief favourites of Alix- 
ander, who repoſed the greateſt truſt in him; 
relying entirely on his wiſdom, conduct, and 
courage, in the execution of his moſt im 
portant projects; for he attended him in 
all his expeditions, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in a very eminent manner in moſt of 
them. He was beloved by the king, and 
revered by the army. At the ſiege of Har- 
matclia, among the Brachmans, he had the 
misfortune to be wounded with a poiſoned 
arrow, and mutt have died of his wound, 
if providence had not intervened in a very 
extraordinary manner, after all human re- 
medies had proved unſucceſsful. We are 
told, that while Alexander was one night la- 
menting the loſs which he had reaſon to 
apprehend of ſo great a commander, he fell 
ailcep, and dreamed that he ſaw a ferpent, 
with an herb in his mouth, which told him 
the nature and efficacy of the plant, and 
where it grew. Ihe next morning Alexander 
ſearched for, and found the herb, bruiſed it, 
and gave Ptolemy a potion of it, which re- 
ſtored him to perfect health." 

When he was appointed governor of E- 
Get upon the death of Ane he choſe 
the city of Alexandria for the ut ſag Place of 
his reſidence; in which his example e 


followed 


* Died. 1, xvii, c. to, Faſtin, I. xii. 5. 1, 
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followed by his ſucceſſors. He alſo granted 
great privileges to all who ſettled there, 
whether Greet, Jews, or Egyptians; by 
which means that City became one of the 
moſt wealthy and populous of the world. 
This prince is commonly diſtinguiſhed 
from the. other Ptolemies, his ſucceſiors, by 
the ſirname of Sor ER, or SAviouR, which 
was firſt given him by the Rhodians, in con- 
fideration of his friendly oftices towards 
them, while their metropolis was beſieged 
by Demetrius, the fon of Antigens. The 
Rhodians erected ſtatues to Ptolemy, Caſſander, 
and Liſimachus, who had greatly contributed to 
the preſervation of the place. But to exprels 
their gratitude to Prolemy above the reſt, they 
ſent ſome of their prieſts to conſult the oracle 
of Ammon, if they thould not worſhip him as a 
God? Being anſwered, that they might pay 
him divine honors, they conſecrated to him a 
ſquare groye in the city, incloſing it with a 
ſumptuous portico, which was a furlong in 
length, and from him call'd Prolomenm, or Plole- 
„%s Portico: and to perpetuate the memory of 
their deliverer in this war by another me- 
thod, they gave him the appellation of Soter, 
that is, Sawicur. However, ſome writers 
kave 1magined, that the firname of Ster 
was given him, for having ſaved Alexander 
the 


i Lu. Lig. * ix. P. 364. 
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the city of the Oxydracans: but, in this par- 
ticular, we chooſe, with the learned Uſer, 
and the authors of the Univer/al Hijtery, to 
follow Driodorus.* 

Ptolemy confederated with Antigoms, Anii- 
pater, and Craterus, againſt Perdliccus and Eu- 
ments. Perdiccas aſſembled his forces in Cap- 
ſfadocia, and deliberated with his friends, 
whether he ſhould march immediately into 
Macedonia, againſt Antipater and Craierus -. Of 
elſe into Et againſt Prolemy. Should he 
march firſt into Maccedonia, the fear was, that 
Piolemy, who had made himſelf very ſtrong 
in Egypt, ſhould take the advantage to ſeize 
all the Greater Afa. For the preventing of 
this, it was reſolved not to leave Pralimy at 
his back; but to reduce him firſt; and, af- 
ter that, to carry the war into Aarewona ;; 
while Zumcnes was left, with part of the ar- 
my, to guard the Afar provinces againſt 
Antipater and Craterns.* 

Perdiccas marched into Egypt, by the way 
of Damaſcus and Paleſtine. Pickemy was ready 
to receive him: for, ſince his having enter- 
ed on the Government of Eg yp!/, he had ma- 
naged all things there with that juſtice and 
benignity, that he had not only mace bimſelf 


frong in the affection of the EHS, but 


3 


Vol. III. 11 
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* Mid. v. VIII, p. 183. Diad. 1. XVII. c. 


| Dicd. l. XVIII. Jin, l. XIII. c. vic 24 
& Cern. Nep, in Eumcne. Pridianx, v. J. 4g 
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had drawn many others thither, who flock- 
ed to him out of Greece, and other coun- 
tries, to enjoy the benefit of ſo juſt and 
mild a government, which added great in- 
creaſe to his ſtrength.® The army of Per- 
diccas were ſo well affected to Ptolemy, that 
they went with great reluctance to make war 
againſt him, and many of them daily de- 
ſerted to him; all which made againit Per- 
diccas, and at laſt ended in his ruin: for hav- 
ing unfortunately endeavoured to paſs a 
branch of the Nie, which made an iſland in 
it oppoſite Memphis, he had a thouſand of his 
men drowned in the attempt, and as many 
more devoured by the crocodiles; which fo 
much incenſed the Macedonians, that they 
mutinied, and flew him in his tent, with 
moſt of his friends and confidents. The 
next day after the death of Perdiccas, Ptcleny 

aſſed over the N: into his camp, where he 
fo effectually pleaded his cauſe before the 
Macedonians, that he turned them all over to 
him. * 
All this time, the corpſe of Alexander was 
deprived of burial. The Egyptians and 
Chaldeans had embalmed it after their man- 
ner; and Aridæus was appointed to convey 
It to the temple of Jupiter Ammon.“ TWO 
whole years were employed in preparing for 

| this 

m Prideaux, I. 413. n Bid. 414. 

o lian, l. XIII. c. XXX, Prideaux, I. 414. 
Rollin, VIII. 54. 104. 
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this magnificent funeral; of which Picadhrus 
gives the following deſcription. He ſays, 
the whole buſineſs was managed as became 
the majeſty of Alexander : that it exceeded all 
other funeral obſequies, in reſpect of ex- 
pence, ſtate, and pomp; that the charges 
amounted to many talents; and that, in 
reſpect of curioſity of workmanſhip, he con- 
ceived it neceſſary to recommend ſomething 
to poſterity concerning it.“ 

The coffin was of beaten gold, fo wrought 
by the hammer as to anſwer to the propor- 
tion of the body: and it was half filled with 
aromatic drugs, whach ſerved as well to de- 
light the ſenſe, as to preſerve the body from 
putrefaction, Over the coitin was a cover 
of gold; ſo exactly fitted, as to anſwer the 
higher part every way: and over this was 
thrown a curious purple coat, embroidered 
with gold; near to which were placed the 
arms of the deceaſed, that the whole might 
repreſent the acts of his life. Upon the top 
of the chariot, in which the body was to, be 
conveyed, was raiſed a triumphant arch of 
gold, ſet thick and ſtudded over with pre- 
cious ſtones, eight cubits in breadth, and 
twelve in length. Under this root was 
placed a throne of gold, joined to the whole 
work; on which were n the heads of 
goats; and to theſe were faſtened golden 
rings, of two hands breadt h in the diame- 

H 2 ter; 
p Diad. lib, XVIII. c. ui, 
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ter; at which were hung little coronets of 
various beautiful colours, like ſo many 
flowers. Upon the top of the arch was a 
fringe of net-work, where hung large bells, 
whoſe {ound might be heard at a great d11- 
tance. On both ſides the arch, at the cor- 
ners, ſtood an image of Victory in gold, 
bearing a trophy. A pe 3 m of gold, 
like a piazza, ſupported the arct- work; 
the chapiters of whote Sills were of Icutan 
work manſhip. Vithin the periſtthylium, 
by a thick net-work of gold, vere ſuſpended 
four tables; on tne firſt of which was pour- 
trayed a chariot curiouſly wrought, 2 
ſenting Alexander fitting with a royal ſceptre 
in his hand ; ſarrounded by his body- guard, 
in complete armour ; the Macedonian on one 
he, the Perſians with battle-axes on = 
other; and before them Rood the armour- 
bearers. In the ſecend, were ſeen elephants 
completely tarncfied, with a band of Iratars 
ſeated on the fore part of he ” bo. . and 
on the hinder, another band Vucragulitne 
2d as in the day of eee 'T: has: hind 
exi:bited to the VICW ſeveral ſquadrons of 
hatte Tang 0d in military array: and the 
four t; pr. ſented ſh; p preparing for a bat- 
the entrance into the pavilion were 
glad "tions that ſeemed to guard the paſ- 
155 om the middle of every pillar, an 
iS of gold er g up in branches, 


Ipiring in ſlender threads to the chapiters. 
Over 
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Over the arch, about the middle of the roof, 
2 purple carpet was ſpread in the open air, on 
which was placed a vaſt crown of gold, in 
form of an olive coronet, which, by the re- 
flection of the ſun-beams, darted ſuch an a- 
max.ing brightneſs and ſplendor, that it ap- 
peared as a flaſh of lightening at a diſtance. 
Under the ſea's, or bottom of the whole work, 
ran two axletrees, about which moved four 
Perſian wheels, whoſe ſpokes and naves were 
overlaid with gold, and the rounds plated over 
with iron. The extremities of the axletrees 
were made of gold, repreſenting the heads of 
lions biting a dart. The chariot had four 
draught-beams, or poles, to each of which 
were harneſſed four ſetts of mules, each ſett 
conſiſting of four of thoſe animals; ſo that 
this chariot was drawn by fixty-four mules. 
The ſtrongeft and largeſt of thoſe creatures 
were choſen on this occaſion ; and they were 
adorned with crowns of gold, with collars en- 
riched with precious ſtones and golden bells. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that, in fo lon 

a proceſſion, the motion of a chariot loaded 
like this, would be liable to great inconveni- 
encies. Therefore, that the pavilion, with 
all its appendages, when the chariot moved in 
any uneven ways, might conſtantly continue 
in the ſa.ne ſituation, notwithſtanding the ine- 
quality of the ground, and the ſhocks that 
would be frequently enavoidable, a cylinder 
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was raiſed from the middle of each axletree, 
to ſupport the pavilion; by which expedient 
the whole machine was preſerved ſteady.” 
And, ſuitable to fo ſtately a proceſſion, a-nu- 
merous body of workmen and pioneers at- 


tended it, to clear the way from all impedi- 


ments.“ 

The chariot was followed by the royal 
guards, all magnificently arrayed in arms. 
The multitude of ſpectators at this ſolemnity 
is hardly credible : but they were drawn to- 
gether as well by their veneration for the me- 
mory of Alexander, as by the magnificence of 
this funeral pomp, which had never hcen 
equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the 
place where Alexander ſtiould be interred, 
would be rendered the moſt happy and flou- 
riſhing part of the Whole earth. The gover- 
nors conteſted with each other, for the diſpo- 
ſal of a body that was to be attended with ſuch 
a glorious prerogative. The affection Perdic- 
cas entertained for his country, made him de- 
ſirous, that the corps ſhould be conveyed to 
LEge in Macedonia, where the remains of its 
kings were uſually depoſited. Other places 
were alſo propoſed ; but Eg yp? had the prefe- 
rence, and Htelemy determined to ſignalize his 
gratitude to t on this occaſion. He 
accordingly fect out, with a numerous guard ot 

his 
r Rolin VIII. p. 128. 
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his beſt troops, to meet the proceſſion, and ad- 
vanced as far as Syria. When he had joined 
the attendants on the funeral, he prevented 


them from interring the corpſe in the temple of 


Jupiter Ammon, as they had propoſed : therefore 
it was firſt depoſited in the city of Memphis, 
and afterwards conveyed from thence to 4/ex- 
andria, Ptolemy raiſed a magnificent temple 
to the memory of this monarch, and rendered 
him all the honors which were uſually paid to 
demi-gods and heroes by pagan antiquity, 
Upon which account, ſays Diodorus, he was 
deſervedly honored, not only by men, but by 
the Gods themſelves.” * 

We have already mentioned, in our deſcrip- 
tion of old Alexandria, the tomb of Alexander ; 
how his body was taken out of the gold coffin, 
and placed in a coffin of glaſs; as alſo how 
Julius Cæſar, and Auguſtus, viſited this tomb 
of Alexander, and paid the utmoſt vencration to 
his memory.“ 

Leo the African, who lived in the fifteenth 
century, relates that the tomb of Alixander the 
(Great was fill to be ſeen in his time; and that 
it was reverenced by the Mihammedans, as the 
monument of an il:utrious king, and a great 
prophet,” But a modern traveller, who was 
at Alexandria in 1737, aſſures us, that © this 

tomb 


t Diod. l. XVIII. e. iii. 
u See our VOL. II. p. 115. Freinſbemius, iu his 
fuppluucat to Livy, 1, CX XXIII. 
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tomb is no longer to be ſeen; even the 
tradition of the people concerning it is en- 
tirely loſt. I have ſought without ſucceſs 
for this tomb; I have in vain endeavored 
to inform myſelf about it. Such a diſcove- 
ry is perhaps reſerved for ſome other travel- 
ler.“ Xx And another modern traveller, who 
was there the ſame year, informs us, that 
* as the Mahometans have a great regard for 
the memory of Alxander, ſo there have been 
travellers, who relate, that they pretended 
to have his body in ſome moſque: but, at 

preſent, they have no account of it.“) 
Prolemy gratified Arideus, for bringing the 
remains of Alexander into Egypr, with the 
1 of the two young Macedonian 
ings.* Eumenes was defeated by Antigonus, 
at Orcynium in Cappadocia; at which time 
Pielemy formed the reſolution to make him- 
felf maſter of Syria, Phænicia, and Judara. 
"Thoſe provinces lay convenient for him, 
as well for the defence of Egypt, as for the 
invading from thence the iſland of Cyprus, 
which he had an eye upon. They were 
granted in the firſt partition of the empire to 
Laomedon the Mytelenian, who had poſſeſſed 
them from the death of Allxander, without 
any interruption or diſturbance. Prolemy, 
at 


* Norden's travels into Eg r and Nabia. $0Vs, 
Edit. 1757. vol. I. p. 34. M Poccck. 
— Prideaux I, 414, 
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at firſt, thought to have bought him out 

of them, and offered him vaſt ſums for this 

purpoſe: but, as he could not prevail this 

way, he fent Nicauer with an army into 

Spria 2 x pans” Laomeaon;, while he invaded 

Phoanicia with a fieet. Nicer: defeated 

1. abu o, ack him priſoner, and ſe:zed his 

country. Ptolemy had the ſame ſucceſs by 

lea: 19 that he got poſſeſſion of Syria and 

Phenicie which enlargement of his power 

| was miſliked both by Autipater and Autigonus. a 

g However, the Jews retuſed to ſubmit to 

d this new maſter, and ſtood out againſt him 

for ſome time. Piolemy marched into Ju, 

and laid ſiege to Jer 1% alem; 5 which he took 

by aſſault on their ſabb bath, when the Jews 

thought it a breach of their law even to 

defend themſelves.? Prolemy carried above 

an hundred thouſand Jews as captives into 

Heut: but he ſoon conceived ſo good an opi- 

nion of them for their fidelity to their for- 

mer princes and governors, that he thought 

them fit for the higheſt truſt; and therefore 

| having choſen out of them thirty thouſand 

| | of the ſtrongeſt and beſt qualified for military 

˖ ſervice, he committed to them the garriſon- 

ing of thoſe towns which were of the greateſt 
importance to him to have well maintained; 


* 
and he appointed the reſt, at their deſire, 
q | to 
* 
a Jöid. 475. b id. 116. Jeſeph. Antize 


lib, XII. c. i. 
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to be with them in the ſame places, to ſu 
ply them with neceffaries : beſides, as Pick — 
my had alſo ſubjected Cyrere and Lybia, he 
placed ſeveral of them there, from whom 
deſcended the Cyrenian Jews. 

On the death of Antipater, Antigonus thought 
of ſeizing the whole partition d empire. 
He was generaliſſimo of all the Leer 4/a ; 
and was oppoſed by Pelyſperchon, who ſuc— 
ceeded Antipater as guardian of the Macedo- 


oO 
nian kings, and appointed Frmenes governor 
9 


of the Leſer Aſia, inſtead of Antigonus. 
Eumenes collected an army of 20,000 horſe 
and foot, among whom were. 3000 of the 
famous Argyraſpides, or filver-fviclded; for 
Alexander, when they marched with him in- 
to India, gave them ſhields plated over with 
filver, as a mark of ſpecial honor to them. 
With this army, he marched into Syria and 
Phenicia, to diſpoſſeſs Ptolemy of theſe pro- 
vinces ; in which he was prevented by Anti- 
genus, u \ who afterwards had him delivered 
into his hands by treachery, and thereby 
became maſter of all Aa from the Helliſpc ut 
to the Indus. Eumenes was put to death; and 
thus periſhed the wiſeſt and the gallanteſt 
man of the age in which he lived.“ Sellucus, 
governor of Babylon, fled into Fs yt, and 
iaved his life under the protection of Prolery, 

to 


c Juſtin, lib. XII. c. vii. Quint. Curt, üb. 8. e. v. 
à Died. lib. XVIII. E Pridcaux, I. 421. 424» 
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to whom he repreſented the formidable pow- 
er of Antigenus, which occaſioned a league a- 
gainſt him between Prole;y, Ly/emachus, and 
Caſſander. f 

Antigonus marched out of the eaſt into H- 
ria and Phenicia, to diſpoſſeſs Ptolemy of 
them, and make himſelf maſter of their na- 
val force: but Prolemy withdrew the ſhip- 
ping to Egypt, and Antigonus was fifteen 
months in reducing Tyre; after which, he 
built a fleet of 500 ſail, that ſoon gave him 
the dominion of the ſeas. Antigonus then 
marched with one part of his army to oppoſe 
Cafſanaer in the Leſer Alia 5 and left his ſon 
Demetrias with the other part, to defend 
Syria and Phanicia againſt Ptelemy. S 

Pielemy reduced Cyprus; made a deſcent 
upon upper Syria, and. then upon Cilicia, 
from whence he returned to Egypt, with 
great ſpoils, and many captives. He de- 
teated Demetrius at Gaza; which gave him 
back Phœnicia, Paleſtine, and Cwle- Syria: 
but Praliemy reſtored Demetrius all his equipage, 
tents, and furniture, with all his friends, 
and ſervants, without any ranſome; which 
kindneſs was afterwards returned by De— 
nnetius, When he had the ſame advantage 
of Ptolemy. Seleucus obtained of Prclemy 1000 
foot, and zoo horſe, with which ſmall force 


he 


f Did. * 3 Jin. . 4 cap. 2 
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he recovered Babylon from Antigonus;u and 
from hence began the famous æra of the be- 
leucid, made 'uſe of all over the eaſt, by 
Heathens, Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometons.' 

Ptolemy ſent Clles to invade upper Syria, 
where he was defeated by Demetrius, who re- 
turned the favour which he had received 
from Ptolemy at Gaza, All Phenicia, Tudza, 
and Czle-Syria, returned again under the 
power of Autigonus: but Ptolemy carried with 
him molt of the riches, and a great number 
of the inhabitants, into Fg ypz.* Thoſe per- 
ſons followed him voluntarily ; becauſe they 
had experienced his great clemency and 
humanity. Ptc/emy was then much ſet up- 
on making Alexandria the capital of Eg yp, 
and offered great privileges and immuni- 
ties to all who would come to inhabit the 
place; which brought great numbers there, 
and particularly of Jews, who enjoyed the 
benefit of a plentitul country, a ſecure pro- 
tection, and many other advantages. H.- 
catrus the hiſtorian was then in Egypt, 
and compoſed a particular hiſtory of the 
Jew. 3, from the information he had receiv- 
ed among them of their laws, cuſtoms, 


and religion.“ 
P telemy 


d Died. lib. XIX. i Prideaux 1. 426. 
k Joſepb. Antig. lib. XII. c. i. 


Pridea: x, I. p. 429. 
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Ptolemy beſieged Halicarnaſſus, and Deme- 
trius raiſed the hege ; which brought on a 
treaty of peace between the confederated | 
princes and Antigonus, whereby it was agreed, 
that Ptolemy ſhould have Fg. %, and the ad- 


jacent parts of [Zyb:a and alia: but this 
agreement was ſoon broke, and the war re- 
newed. Pt: CMY {ecurced 700 { T5 Fad 5 inva ade 4 


Pamphilia, and Lycia ; and took ſome iſlands 
in the Een fea. Demetrius came with a 
great fleet and army to diſpoſſeſs Ptolemy of 
Cyprus. He marched to So/artine, the capital 
of the whole iſland, which was defended by 
Menelaus the brother of Ptolemy : but Demetrius 
defeated olim at fea, and added this large 
and rich iſland to the dominions of his father, 
who from that time aſſumed the title of king, 

and wore a crown." 

When the Ev» vpiians heard that Antigonus 
and Demetrius had taken upon them the royal 
dignity, they alſo gave the ſame title to P:o/e- 
my: and this example was followed by the 
other conſederate princes, in their reſpective 
territories ; in which they had till then uſur- 
ped the royal authority n 

Antigonus alſembled an army of 100,000 
men in Syria, to invade Ent by land; while 
Demetrius attacked it by fea. The army and 
fleet came both to Gaza, from whence Deme- 

Vol. III. [ trius 


* Ded. 437 D: odor: us, 1. Xx. Juſtin. XV. 5 2. 
n {bids Rollin, vin. 279. 
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trius ſailed to the Nile: but Antigonus met 
with great difficulties in paſſing the deſart be- 
tween Palefline and Egypt. The fon could 
make no deicent by ſea ; nor could the father 
make any better progreſs at land: for Ptolemy 
had well guarded all the mouths of the Nie; 
and all the paſſes and avenues on the frontiers, 
Therefore, Antigonus was forced to return 
back into Sz7ia with diſgrace; having lok 
great numbers of his men at land, and many 
of his ſhips at ſea, in this unſucceſsful expe. 
dition.“ 

Ptelemy wrote to Lyfimachus, Coſſander, and 
Seleucus, of his ſucceſs, and renewed the league 
with them againſt their common enemy ; 
from which time he became firmly ſettled in 
his kingdom, and was never after any more 
diſturbed in it. Here the beginning of His 
reign is placed by P::lemmy the philoſopher, 
who from thence reckoned the years of it in 
his chronological canon: for, till now, he 
continued to compute by the years of {4/xev- 
der Zgus, though he had been ſlain five years 
before. But this fortunate turn in favour of 
Ptolery, and the firm ſettlement which he 
obtained thereby in the throne, gave him 2 
new Epecha after that two go by; which too) 
its beginning from the 7th of Newerber, nine 


teen years after the death of Alexander? 


Thus all the generals who had ſerved unde 
Alexander, {acrificed to their ambition all h. 
fo. 

o Jiid, p P, edeaux, I. 438. Rel vn. 218 
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family ; his brother, his mother, his wives, 
kis children, and even his ſiſters : - fo that 
there was nothing to be ſeen but fields of 
blood, and dreadful revolutions. 

In the midſt of ſo many diſorders, ſome of 
the ſtates of L-ſer Aſia freed themſelves, and 
formed the kingdoms of Pontus, Bithynia, and 
Pergamus, where the goodneſs of the country 
made them rich and powerful. Armenia ſhook 
of the Macedonian yoke, at the ſame time, 
and became a great kingdom; while Mithri- 
dates founded that of Cappadocia, But the two 
grandeſt monarchies were that of Zr yp, 
founded by Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, from 
whence came the Lagide:; and that of Aa, 
or Syria, founded by Seleucus, from whence 
came the Selencides, This latter comprized 
beſides Syria, thoſe vaſt and rich provinces of 
higher ia, which made up the Perſian em- 
pire: ſo that all the eaſt ſnbmitte& to Greece, 
and learnt its language. Even Greece itſelf 
tell under oppreſſion by the generals of 4lex- 
ander and Macedon, his ancient kingdom, 
which gave laws as well as maſters to the eaſt, 
was left a prey to the firſt raviſnher. d 

Upon the whole, we may obſerve, that 
theſe empires have a neceſſary connexion to 
the hiſtory of the people of God: that the 
revolutions and ſucceſſions of empires are 
regulated by providence ; and that theſe re- 

I 2 | volutions 


q Beſſnet, P. 62. 


9 


* 
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volutions have particular caufes, upon which 
princes ought to ſtudy and reflect. 

War of tha The Rhodtans were allics to 
world 34699, the Eg yptians, and were beſieg- 
Before Chriſt ed by Demetrius: but Ptolemy 
305. delivered them from danger ; 
for which the Rhedians paid him divine ho- 
nors, and gave him the additional name of 
Soter, that is, the ſavior, by which he is com- 
monly called by hiſtorians, to diſtinguiſh him 
from the other Pto/emies who ſucceeded him.* 

Demetrius diſpoſſeſſed Ptolemy of Sicyon, Co- 
rinth, and other places which he held in 
Greece, He alſo preiled hard upon Caſſander; 
which occaſioned the confederacy to be renew - 
ed againſt 4rt;gonns." 

The forces of the four allied princes were 
aſſembled under the command of Seleucus and 
Lyfimachus; who were oppoſed both by Anti- 
gonus and Demetrizs. The controverſy be- 
tween them was ſoon brought to a decifive 
iſſue in a fierce battle, wherein they engaged 
with their whole forces, near a city in Phryzis 
called Irsus; in which Antizonrs was Jain, 
and the confederates gained an abſolute victs- 
ry. Antigonas was paſſed eighty years _ 
vhen 
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t Diod, 1. XX. c. v. Here we have the misfortune 
to loſe our beſt guide Drodorus Stculus, whoſe laſt twenty 
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when he thus fell.” His ſon Demetrius eſca- 
ped to Epheſus, with 5000 foot and 4000 horſe; 
which were all the remains he could pick up of 
near go, ooo men, with which he and his fa- 
ther entered the field of battle, Demetrius ne- 
ver could recover his father's empire; but, 
for the ſeventeen years which he afterwards 
lived, met with diſappointments in every at- 
tempt he made towards it: till at length he 
fell into the hands of Selrmcrs, who had mar- 
ried his daughter Stratonice; yet he confined 
his father in a priſon, where he died. Deme- 
trius had married Ptolemaida, the daughter of 
Ptolemy, and retained Cyprus, and Phenicaa. 
When he had continued in his captivity for 
three years, he was ſeized with a ſevere diſ- 
teniper, occaſioned by his inactivity and in- 
temperance, and died at the age of 54 years. 
The urn which incloſed his aſhes was tranſmit- 
ted to his fon Antigonus, who celebrated his 
funeral with great magnificence. We ſhall ſee, 
that this Autigonus, who was ſurnamed Gona- 
tas, continued peaceable poſſeſſor of the king- 
dom of A7acedon; and that the race of this 
prince enjoyed the crown for ſeveral genera- 
tions, in a direct line ſrom father ta ſon, till 

T3 the 


comain an account of affairs for the ſpace of 244 years, 
from the 1 19th to the 180th olympiad. 

u Drodorus's fragments out of lib. XXI. Ji. 
lib. XV. C. IV, 
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the reign of Perſeus, the laſt of that family, 
from whom the Romans took Macedon." 

After the death of Antigonus, his * ROE 
were divided between the four confederated 
princes, who entered into a ſolemn league, 
whereby the whole empire of Alexander be- 
came divided, and ſettled into four kingdoms; 
of which P:clemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, 
Cle-Syria, and Paleſtize ; to which he af- 
terwards added Phencia and Cyprus: Caſ/2nder 
got Macedn and Greece: Lyſimachus obtained 
Ihrace, Bithyumia, and ſome other provinces 
beyond the He/le/pont, with the Boſþhorus - 
and Seleucus acquired all the ret of - ia, to 
the other ſide of the Euphrates, and as far as 
the /ndus.* In all their conteſts, which they 
or their {ucceſſors afterwards had about the 
limits of their ſeveral kingdoms, they always 

appealed to this league, as the original char- 
ter by which they held their kingdoms, and 
that regal authority whereby they re: igned 
over them. Therefore, from the mak. ding of 
this league only, can they properly and in the 
trueit ſenſe be called kings; and they were 
only four, to whom the prophecies of Dane! 
refer.) 


w Prideaux, I. 44. 445 . II. p. 4: 6. Rai, VIII. 
247. 271. 
rideaux, I. 441. 447. Rin, VIII. 243, 
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Lyſimachus made a ſtrict alliance with Ptole- 
my, and married his daughter Ar/inve: ſoon 
after which, Agathocles the ſon of Ly/imachus 
married Lyſandra the fiſter of Arſinoe. x But 
Lyfemachus afterwards killed his ſon Agathocles ; 
and was killed himſelf in a battle which he 
fought againſt Se/eucus, who was alſo ſlain by 
the treachery of Prolemy Ceraunus, the brother 
of Arfenoe. | 

Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, married 
Antigone, one of Ptolemy's family. He had 
been kept out of his kingdom by Neoptolemus 
an uſurper, and followed Demetrius in his wars 
while very young : he fought valiantly in his 
cauſe at the battle of /s; and was ſent to 
Ptolemy as an hoſtage on the part of Demetrius 
for the performance of the articles of peace. 
Ptolemy had another wife called Eurydice, who 
was the daughter of Antipater, and ſiſter to 


Ca//ander. When Antipater ſent this lady into 


Eg ypt to be married to Prolemy, he ſent Bere- 
rice with her as a companion; ſhe being then 
the widow of one Ph:i/ip a Macedonian, lately 
deceaſed, by whom ſhe had this Antigone. On 
her arrival in Eg yt ſhe ſoon grew fo much in- 
to the liking of Prolemy, that he alſo married 


her, and loved her much more than any other 


wife he had: therefore, when Fyrrhus married 
her daughter, ſhe prevailed with Pto/emy to aſ- 
| ſiſt 


* Plutarch. in Demetrio, 


Y Fuſtinl, XVII. c. ii, Prideaux vol. II. p. 17. 
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fiſt him with a fleet and money; by means 


whereof he recovered his kingdom, and from 
this beginning grew up to be the moſt eminent 
perſon of the age in which he lived. 
Vear of the PTOLEMY II. ſirnamed Phila- 
world 3719. delphus,* was the ſon of PtolemySo- 
Before Chriſt ter by Berenice, and was declared 
283. by his father partner in the em- 
pire, and ſucceſſor to the crown after his death. 
The father had reigned twenty years in Egypt, 
with the ſtile of king, and near thirty-nine 
from the death of Alexander: he was now up- 
wards of fourſcore, and was induced to declare 
this ſon his heir by the aſcendancy which Be- 
renice had over him. For the old king had 
ſeveral ſons by his other wives, and among 
theſe Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the T hunderer ; who, 
being the ſon of Eurydice, and the eldeſt of the 
male iſſue, looked upon the crown as his birth- 
right: therefore, to prevent the wars which 
might enſue after his death between the two 
brothers, he reſolved to place the crown on 
the head of Philade/phus in his life time, and 
reign in partnerſhip with him. Hereupon Ce- 
raunus quitted the court, and retired to Ly/i- 
machus, 


2 Plutarch. in Pyrrbo. Juin l. XVII. e. ii, iii. 


I. XXV. c. v. Pfidaaux I. 446. Rollin VIII. 255. 


257. : h 
4 The word ſignifies, a /over of his brethren : but Pro- 
iemy received this ſirname, agreeable to a figure of ſpeech 
called Antiphraſis, becauſe he charged two of his brothers 
Wich 
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machus, whoſe ſon Agatbocles had married his 
ſitter Lyſandra. b 

In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, the famous watch tower in the iſland 
of Pharos was finiſhed, which we have before 
deſcribed.© About this time, the image of the 
God Serapis was brought from Pontus ro Alex- 
andria. Ptolemy had been induced by a dream 
to demand it, by an embaſſy, of the king of 
Sinope, where it was kept. However, it was 
refuſed him for two years: but then the inha- 
bitants of Sinape ſuffered ſuch extremities from 
a famine, that they conſented to reſign this 
idol to P7o/emy for a ſupply of corn, which he 
tranſmitted to them. The ſtatue was then 
conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of 
the ſuburbs, called Rhacotis, where it was firſt 
adored by the name of Serapis; and a famous 
temple, called the Serapion, was afterwards e- 
rected for it in that place. This ſtructure, in 
beauty and magnificenee, is ſaid to have ſur- 


paſſed all the temples in the world, except the 


capitol] at Rome. This temple had alſo a li- 
brary, which became famous in all ſucceeding 
ages, for the number and value of the books 


it contained.9 , 
Origet? 
* N 


with forming deſigns againſt his life, and then cauſed 
them to be deſtroyed, Parnſanias I, 1. . 

b Rollin VIII. 271. Prideaux v. II. p. 7. 

c See Vol. II. p. 118, 

d Ammianus Marcellinus, l. XX, c. xvi. Rollin VIII. 
273. Prideaux II. 9, 10. 
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Origen was an Egyptian, and ſpeaks of Serg- 
pis as a God not long before received in that 
country : and it is to be obſerved, that, as he 
was a new God, ſo he introduced a new wor- 
ſhip among the Egyptiaus. For till the 
time of the Pro/emies they never offered any 


bloody ſacrifices to their gods, whom they 


worſhiped only with prayers and frankin- 
cenſe. But the tyranny of the Plolemies ha- 
ving forced upon them the worſhip of two fo- 
reign gods, that is, Saturn and Serapis, they 
firſt brought in the uſe of bloody ſacrifices a- 
mong this people, who always continued ſo 
averſe to it, that they would never ſuffer any 
temple to be built to either of thoſe gods 
within any of the walls of their cities : but 
wherever they were in that country, they 
were always built without them in their ſub- 
urbs. They ſeem only to have been the 
Eg yptians of the Greek original who conformed 
thereto, and not thoſe of the old race : for 
they ſtill retained their ancient uſage in all 
their old temples, and could never be induced 
to offer the blood of beaſts in any of them, 
which was always' an abomination to them 
from the beginning.“ * 

Ptolemy Soter was a learned prince, as ap- 
pears by the hiſtory of the life of Alexander 
written by kim; which was of great repute 
among the ancients, though now not extant ; 


and 


* P;:dcaux, part II. book I. vol. II. p. its 
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and, out of the affection he had for learning, 
he founded at Alexandria a muſæum, or col- 
lege of learned men, like that of the royal 
feciety at London, and the royal academy of ſciences 
at Paris. For this uſe he got together a valu- 
able library of books, which were augmented 
by his ſucceſſors, and grew afterwards to a 
very great bulk. Ptolemy Philadelphus left in 
it at the time of his death 100,000 volumes; 
and thoſe that reigned after him of that racg 
ſtill added more to them, till at length they 
amounted to 700,000 volumes. Their me- 
thod in collecting them was thus: they ſeized 
all the books that were brought into Eg ypt 
by any Greet, or other foreigner, and ſending 
them to the muſæum, cauſed them there to be 
written out by thoſe of that ſociety, whom 
they there maintained; they then ſent the 
tranſcript to the owners, and kept the originals 
to lay up in the library. It is particularly 
ſaid, of Ptolemy Euergetes, that having thus 
borrowed of the Athenians the works of So- 
phacles, Euripides, and Aſchylus, he ſent them 
back the copies, and retained the originals 
for his library, giving them 15 talents, or 
3094. ſterling, for the ſame.f Strabo ſays, 
that this muſeum was a large building ad- 
joining to the palace, and ſtanding near the 
port : that it was ſurrounded with a portico, 
or piazza, Wherein the philoſophers walked 


and 


f Id. 12. 
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and converſed together: that the numbers of 
the ſociety were under the government of a 
preſident, whoſe office was of that conſidera- 
tion and dignity, that during the reigns of the 
Ptolemies he was always appointed by thoſe 
kings, and afterwards by the Raman emperors : 
and that they had within this building a 
common hall, where they eat together, and 
were plentifully provided for at the common 
C1arge.s Demetrius the Phalerean ſeems to have 
been the firſt preſident of this muſeum. He 
had been prince of {thens, and governed that 
ſtate with abſolute authority ten years toge- 
ther. As a legiſlator, and philoſopher, he 
was eſteemed one of the moſt eminent men 
of the time in which he lived ; and the empe- 
ror Antoninus ranks him with the greateſt 


. Princes of that age, even with Philip and 
Alexander the Great. Demetrius was prime 


miniſter to P-/emy Soter; and probably firſt 
at him upon theſe projects. For Plutarch tells 
us, that Demetrius Phalereus perſuaded 
Ptolemy to get together books, which treated 
of the government of kingdoms and ſtates, 
and to read them : for in thoſe he would find 
ſuch good advice, as none of his friends 
would dare to give him,”> However, to this 
muſæum it was owing, that 4/exandria, for a 
reat many ages together, was the greateſt 
ichool of learning in all thoſe parts of the 
world ; 


8 Strabs, lib. X VU h Prideaux, II, 15. 
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world; and a great many men of very excel- 
lent literature were bred in it ; particularly the 
chriſtian church received out of it ſome of its 
moſt eminent doctors, as Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Ammanius, Ovigen, Anatolius, Athanaſius, and 
others, who had their education there.! 
Ptolemy Soter died in the ſecond year after 
admitting” his ſon to fit on his throne with 
him, and was 84 years of age at his death. 
He was the wiſeſt and beſt of his race; and 
left an example of prudence, juſtice, and cle- 
mency behind him, which none of his ſucceſ- 
ſors choſe to follow. During the forty years, 
in which he governed Egypt trom the death of 
Alexander, he had brought that country into a 
very flouriſhing condition, with adminiſtring 
great plenty to his ſucceſiors ; this adminiſtred 
as great luxury in them, in which they exceed- 
ed moit that lived in their time.* He raiſed 
Es pt to ſuch a height of grandeur and power, 
az rendered it ſuperior to other kingdoms, 
He retained upon the throne, the ſame fond- 
neſs of ſimplicity of manners, and the ſame 


averſion for oſtentatious pomp, as he diſcover- 


ed when he ficſk aſcended it. He was acceſſi- 
ble to his ſubjects, even to a degree of familia- 
rity ; frequently eat with them at their houſes; 
and thought it no diſgrace to borrow their 
richeſt plate, when he gave any entertain- 
ments himſelf; becauſe he had little of his 

Vol. III. K own: 


id. p. 14, * J. 9. 
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own: and when ſome perſons repreſented t5 
him, that the royal dignity ſeemed to require 
an air of greater opulence, his anſwer was, 
« the true grandeur of a king conſiſted in en- 
riching others, not himſelf.” 
When Ptolemy Ph:iladelphns 
Year of the aſcended the throne, he enter- 
word “ bug tained his ſubjects with the 
283. moſt ſplendid feftivity men- 
tioned by antiquity. Athens 
us has left us a long deſcription of it, tranſeri- 
bed from Callixenes the Rhadian, who compiled 
a hiſtory of Alexandria, and Montfaucon relates 
it in his antiquities. We ſhall here inſert the 
particulars of it, becauſe they convey a very 
proper idea of the grandeur and opulence of 
Egypt. We may alſo add, with Rollin, that 
as ancient authors frequently ſpeak of ſacred 
pomp, proceſſions, and ſolemn feſtivals, in 
honour of their gods, it is incumbent on us to 
give ſome idea of them for once, by deſcribing 
one of the moſt celebrated ſolemnities that 
ever was known. 

This pompous ſolemnity continued a whole 
day, and was conducted through the Circus of 
Alexandria; being divided into ſeveral parts, 
and forming a variety of ſeparate proceſſions. 
The gods had each of them a diſtinct caval- 
cade, adorned with the ornaments relating to 
their hiſtory ; but Athenaus has only related 

the 


I Rollin, VIII. 279. Plutarch's Apethegms, p. 47. 
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the particulars of that of Bacchus, by which a 
judgment may be formed of the magnificence 
of the reſt. 

The proceſſion began with a troop of Si- 
feni ; followed by a band of Satyrs, who were 
ſucceeded by the Y7i#ories.” Theſe laſt had 
_ wings, and carried vaſes nine feet 

igh, ſteaming with kindled perfumes : their 
habits were embroidered with the figures of 
animals, and every part of them glittered with 
gold. After theſ: came a double altar, co- 
vered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, inter- 
mixed with ornaments of — þ and beautified 
with a golden crown, compoſed of vine leaves, 
and adorned with white fillets, Next advan- 
ced 120 youths, cloathed in purple veſts; 
each of them ſupporting a golden vaſe of ſaf- 
fron, incenſe, and myrrh, They were fol- 
lowed by forty Satyrs, with golden crowns ; 
two perſons repreſenting the year, and the 


genii of the four ſeaſons. Then came Phil/- 


cus, the poet and prieſt of Bacchus, attended 
by comedians, muſicians, dancers, and others 
of that claſs, Two tripods were carried next, 
as prizes for the victors at the athletic com- 
bats and exerciſes. An extraordinary large 
chariot followed theſe, drawn by 180 men; 
in which was a figure repreſenting Bacchus, 
fifteen feet in height, and in the attitude of 
performing libations with a large cup of gold. 
Before him was a great veſſel of gold, formed 
in the Laconic manner, and containing ſiſteen 

K 2 metretes, 
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metretes, or 145 Eng; Gallons. This was 
accompanied with a golden tripad, with a 
golden vale of odors. Bacchus was ſeated in a 
ſhade of ivy and vine leaves, intermixed with 
the foliage of fruit trees; and from theſe hung 
ſeveral crowns, fillets, and thyrſi, with tim- 
brels, ribbands, and a variety of ſatiric, co- 
mic, and tragic maſques: and in the fame 
chariot were the prieſts and prieſteſſes of that 
deity, with the other miniſters, and interpret - 
ers of myſteries, dancers of all forts, and wo- 
men bearing vaſes. 'Theſe were followed by 
the Bacchautes, who marched with their hair 
diſhevelled, and wore crowns compoſed ſome 
of ſerpents, others of branches of the yew, 
vine, or ivy, After theſe advanced another 
chariot, drawn by 60 men; in which was the 
ſtatue of Ma, or N;/a, the ſuppoſed nurſe of 
Bacchus. Then came another chariot, drawn 
by zoo men; on which was a capacious wine- 
prels, full of the produce of the vintage: ſixty 
Satyrs trod the grapes, and ſung airs to the 
{ound of flutes: Silents was the chief of the 
band, and ſtreams of wine flowed from the 
chariot throughout the whole proceſſion. 
Next, followed another chariot, drawn by 
600 men; which contained a veſſel of 3000 
meaſures, or 27000 Egli gallons, and ſhed 
a conſtant effuſion of wine. This chariot was 
followed by 120 crowned Satyrs and Sileui, 
carrying pots, flaggons, and large cups, all 
of gold. Then ſucceeded a ſilver veſſel, con- 
taining 


* 


— 


blowing a kind of trumpet made of a goat's 
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raining 600 metretes, or 5400 gallons, adorn- . 
ed with jewels. Next appeared ſeveral large 
and rich bowls, and other veſſels of maſly 
gold and filver. After this rich equipage, 
marched 1600 youths, habited in white velts, 
and carrying gold and filver vaſes. Another 
troop ſucceeded, with large and ſuperb drink- 
ing veſſels, and tables, on one of which was 
repreſented the bed of Semele, In a chariot, 
drawn by 500 men, was the repreſentation of 
a deep cavern, ſhrouded with ivy and vine- 
leaves: a fountain of milk, and another of 
wine, flowed out of the cavern: all the 
nymphs who ſurrounded it wore crowns of 
gold: and Mercury was ſeen habited in a 
jplendid manner, with a golden Caduceus in 
his hand, The expedition of Bacchus into the 
Indes was exhibited in another chariot, where 
the god was repreſented by a ſtatue, eight feet 
in height, and mounted upon an elephant: 
he was arrayed in purple, and wore a golden 
crown, intermixed with twining ivy and vine- 
leaves: a long thyrius of gold was in his 
hand, and his ſandals were of the ſame metal. 
A tall Satyr was ſeated on the neck of the ele. 
phant, with a crown of gold on his head, 
formed in imitation of pine-branches, and 


horn : the trappings of the elephant were of 
gold, and his neck was adorned with a golden 
crawn ſhaped like the foliage of ivy. This 
chariot was followed by 500 young virgins, 

| K adorned 
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adorned with purple veſts, and golden zones. 
Next came 120 Satyrs, in glittering arms; 
and theſe were ſucceeded by five troops of Si- 
leni, and crowned Satyrs, mounted on aſſes, 
entirely harneſſed with gold and filver. After 
this troop appeared a long train of chariots ; 
24 of which were drawn by elephants ; C0 by 
he goats; 12 by lions; 6 by oryges, a ſpe- 
cies of goats; 15 by buffalos; 4 by wild 
aſſes; 8 by oſtriches; and 7 by ftags. In 
theſe chariots were youths habited like cha- 
rioteers, accompanied by others of a leſs ſta- 
ture, cloathed in mantles embroidercd with 
gold. On each fide of theſe were three cha- 
riots drawn by camels, followed by others 
drawn by mules; in which were tents, with 
women of various nations, habited like ſlaves ; 
and the camels carried great loads of odorife - 
rous ſpices. 'Then marched a large band of 
Ethiopians, followed by hunters at the head of 
2400 dogs of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Mo- 
loffian breed. They were ſucceeded by 150 
men, with ſeveral ſorts of birds, deer, ſheep, 
and oxen; alſo a large white bear, 14 leo- 
pards, 16 panthers, 4 lynxes, 3 bears, a ca- 
melopard, and a rhinoceros. Bacchus ad- 
vanced next, ſeated in a chariot, and wearing 
a crown of gold embelliſhed with 1vy-leaves : 
he was repreſented as taking ſanctuary at the 
altar of Rhea, from the periecution of June; 
and Priapus was placed near him, with a gol- 
den crown. The ſtatue of June was crowned 
with 
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with a golden diadem; and thoſe of Alexander 
and Plolemy had crowns of tine gold. The 
image of F:irize was placed near that of Pro- 
len; and alto ben ſtatue, which repre- 
ented the city of Corinth. At 4 little dillance 
was a great vaſe with golden cups, and 

large bowl of gold. This chazjot was follow- 
ed by ſeveral women richly arrayed, and WCear- 
ing crowns of gold. In another chariot was 
a gold thyrſus, 135 feet long; and a filver 
lance 80 feet in length. In this part of the 
proceſſion were a variety of wild beaſts and 
horſes, and 24 lions of a prodigious ſize; alſo 
a great number of chariots, in which were 
the ſtatues of ſeveral kings and deities. AFf- 
ter theſe, came a chorus of 600,men, among 
whom were zoo who played on gilded barps, 
and wore golden crowns. Aſter them were 
2000 bulls, all of the fame color, and adorn- 
ed with golden frontlets, in the middle of 
which roſe a crown of gold. Next advanced 
the proceſſion of 7Fuprier, and a great number 
of other deities ; cloſed by that of Alix Ander, 
whole ſtatue of maſſy gold was placed in a 
chariot drawn by elephants : on one fide of 
this ſtatue ſtood Vite, and Minerva on the 
other. The proceſſion was graced with ſeve— 
ral thrones ol gold and 1vor1y, on one of which 
was a lurge golden diadem. On the throne 
of Ptolemy Soter was a golden crown, which 
weighed 10,0097 pieces of gold, and was equal 
to about 50001. iterling. In this proc? an 
| Were 
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were alſo zoo golden vaſes, in which perfumes 
| were to be 3 with fifty gilded altars, 
encompaſſed wi h gol olden crowns : there were 


large torches or = d, rich gilded hearths, and 
magnificent De/phic tripods of gold. After 
theſe were ſeveral gilded Palms, and a gilt 
Caduceus 62 feet long; a gilded thunderbolt 
60 feet in length; and à gilded temple 60 
feet in circumfcrence. Next were carried 
3200 crowns of gold; together with a conſe- 
Crated crown, 120 feet in circumference, and 
adorned with a profuſion of gems: many 
olden veſſels, and other ornaments, embel- 
hed with jewels ; particulaily 20 2 
pucklers, and 64 complete ſuits of golden ar 
mour ; as alſo many tables of gold, covefed 
with golden got blets. There Were likewiſe 
400 chariots Jos ded with veſſels, and other 
works of filver; 29 others filled with golden 
veſſels, nd 800 mone appropriated to the 
carriage of aromatic ſpices. The troops which 
guarded this procethion were compoſed of 
$7,609 foot, and 23,000 horſe, all armed 
and dreſſed in a magnificent manner, During 
the games and public combats, which conti- 
nued ſeveral days. aſter this pompors ſolem- 
nity, Ptolemy Hater preſented the victors with 
twenty crowns of gold, and they received 23 
from his conſort Berenice. It appeared by the 
regiſters of the palace, that theſe laſt crowns 


were valued at 2230talents, or about 3 34, 0000. 
Bexling : from whence ſome judgment may 
be 
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be formed of the immenſe ſums to which all 
the gold and ſilver employed in this ſplendid 
cer2zmonial might amount.” 

Such was the 'magnificence exhibited by 
Ptolemy Philagelphus, at his coronation : but 
no part of it was conducted with elegance, 
genius, or taſte. I'he poils of Wi MIC Pro- 
vincts and cities were ſacrihᷣced to the curioſity 
of a ſingle day. It was converting a ſacred 
procetiion, and a ſolemnity of religion, into 
a pul; lic ſchool of intemperance and licenti- 
ouſneſs. What divinities mult thoute be, that 
would exact, or ſo much as ſuffer, to icanda- 
lous a pomp in their worth! 'D : 

Ptolemy Philodelphus cnuted Demetrius Pra- 
lereus to be ſeized and impritoned ; but, at 
laſt, the bite of an aſpic put an end to the 
life of that great man, who meritzd a better 
fate. In the mean time, Selercus Geicated 
and killed Ly/machus, in 9 ; when the 
vigor took poſſeſſion of all his dominions, 
and aſſumed the title of Nicaten, or the Con- 
gueror n but he was baſely ailiGnated by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus,* who was afterwards taken 
priſoner, and put to death by the Gau/, un- 
der Belgius, whole troops Were drove out of 
Greece, "and ſettled in that part of fa Minor, 
which took from them the denomination of 
Gallo- Gracia, or Galatia.?P Autiochus, the fon 


of 
m Athenaus, lib. V. n Fuſtin, 1, XVII. c. a. 
o id. lib XXIV. c. 2. 4. | 
P Relfir,, VIII. p. 30S; Pridedux, II. p. 21. 
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of Seleucus Nicator, got poſſeſſion of the crown 
of Macedon, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity, 
who enjoyed it for ſeveral generations, to the 
time of Perſeus, who was Selented by Paulus 
LEmilius, and diveſted of his dominions, 
which became a province to Rome. 
The tumult of the wars which diverſity of 
intereſt had kindled among the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, could not prevent Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus from devoting his utmoſt attention to the 
noble library he had founded in Alzxandria, 
and wherein he depoſited the moſt valuable 
and curious books he was capable of collec- 
ting from all parts of the world. Being in- 
formed, that the Jews had a book which con- 
tained the laws of Moſes, and the hiſtory of 
that people, he was deſirous to have it tranſ- 
lated out of the Hebrew into the Greek lan- 
guage, that his library might be enriched 
with ſo valuable a performance. To accom- 
pliſh this deſign, it was neceſſary for him to 
addreſs the Jui high prieit ; in which he 
met with great difficulty; becauſe a great 
number of Jesus were then actually reduced 
to a ſtate of ſlavery in Egypt, by Ptolemy Soter, 
during the invaſion of */udeza in his Time; 
and it was repreſented to the king, that there 
would be no probability of obtaining from 
that people either a copy, or a faithful tranf- 
lation of their law, while he ſuſſered their 
countrymen to continue in their ſervitude. 
Arifteas, Sofibius, and Andreas, three of his 


Principal 
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principal noblemen, adviſed Ptolemy to releaſe 
all the Jeroiſß captives, who were above ont 
hundred thouſand : upon which, the king 
publiſhed a decree for their releaſe; and or- 
dered twenty drachms an head to be paid out 
of his treaſury, to thoſe that had them in ſer- 
vitude, for the price of their redemption ; and 
this was computed to amount to 400 talents, 
which ſhews the number of the redeemed to 
have been 120,000, But the king afterwards 
ordered the children that were born to thoſe 
Jeaus, while in their ſervitude, and their mo- 
thers, to be alſo redeemed; and this made 
the whole expence amount to 6650 talents, or 
207, ooo l. ſterling ; which proves the whole 
number of the redeemed to be 198,000 per- 
ſons.* Ptolemy then wrote a letter to Elrazer 
the high-prieit of the ars at Jeruſalem, to 
ſend from thence a true copy of the Hebrew 
original book of the law of AMz/s ; and, with 
it, ſix out of each of the twelve tribes of Ira, 
to tranſlate it into Greek. Arilleas and Andreas 
were ſent with this letter to Feruſalem, who 
alſo carried ſeveral gifts for the temple; to the 
value of 1100 talents, or 495,00901. ſterling, 

They 


qQ The talent of ſilvet, both of Hebrego and Alerardrigs 
money, was equal to 450 J. ſteiling. Predeanx's re 
to v. I. p. Xxii. xxiii. So that the 400 talents amcunt- 
ed to 180, 000 J. ſterling, which is double the ſum ſet 
down in Rollin, v. VIII. p. 311. 

r Prideaux, v. II. p. 23, Her. Annal. pars pri 
2. 254+ 
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| They were reccived at Feru/alem with the 
| higheſt honors, and their requeſt was granted 
with the ratet joy. Upon which they re— 
_ to Alexand'ia e an authentic copy 
f the Mice law, written in litters of gold, 


& 
| 
Z 
; 


[ | vr given chem by the high-prieſt himſelt, 
with fix elders of cach tribe, being 72 in all, 
who were authoriz. d to tranſlate the 18 

3 copy into the Greek language. On their arri- 
1 val at Alexandria, the king called thoſe eiders 
1 to his court, where he made trial of them by 
4 | 72 qu tons proj er. to them, to each one 

in their order; and from the anſwers which 
1 they made, approving of their wiſdom, he 


gave to each of t! dem three talents, or 13 0l. 
. amounting in the whole to 97,200]. 
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ſterling. '1 he elders were then unde to 
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t Phars, and lodged in a houſe pro- 
vided for their reception, where they were 
ple: ntifally ſupplied with all neceſſary accom- 
nodations 47 hey applied themſelves imme- 
diately to their work. and completed the vo- 
lume, hie is commonly called the Sep- Ez 
UAG Veron, in ſev enty: two days. They | 
agreed in the V. eon $34 cn period by com. 
mon conference Gather 3 after which, the 
whole was read over and approved of in the 
pretence of the king, ho gave to each of 
them three rich garments, two talents in 
go ld, and a cup of gold of a talent weight, 
With which they retur ned to Feruſalem.* f 
sid. 23, Uſer. Annal. 255, Stackbouſe, p. 1078. | 4 
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The author from whom theſe facts are ex- 
tractcd is the abovementioned Aiſeas, whoſe 
book is ſtill 'extant. Ariſtobulus, an Alexan- 
drian Jew, who lived 125 years before Chriſt, 
is the next that makes mention of this verſion. 
He is ſaid to have written a comment on the 
five books of Moes, and to have dedicated it 
to king Ptolemy Philometer, to whom he had 
been preceptor, and therein to have ſpoken of 
this Greek verſion made by the command of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Philo, another Alzxan- 
drian Tew, who was contemporary with our 
Savior, alſo makes mention of this verſion, 
and confirms the account given by 4rifeas ; 
with ſome extraordinary additions. He par- 
ticularly ſays, that the Jerus of 4:xarnd-ia, in 
commemoration of this work, kept a folemn 
anniverſary one day in every year, when they 
went over into the 1ifland of Pharos, where 
they ſpent that day in feaſting, rejoicing, and 
giving praiſe to God for his divine flittance, 
io wonderſully given by him, in the making 
of this verſion. eh., wrote his a iquities 
of the Jews towards the end of the firſt cen- 
tury after Chriſt, and agrees with Areas in 
his relation of this matcer ; - What he writes of 
it being no more than an abridgment of that 
author: * but he varies in his account concern- 


YoL; III. L ing 


t Foſeph. Antig, lib. XII. c. ii. He has preferved 


he it ers at let th, which paſſed between king Plolenty 
£11 an { bus and the hi eh- prieſt E leazer, 
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ing the price paid by Prolemy for the redemp- 
tion of the captive Jews : he makes it 120 
drachms an head, and the ſum total only 450 
talents. Euſebius flouriſhed about 120 years 
after Joſephus, and alſo confirms the account 
of Ariſtaat. The whole is amplified by 7u/lin 
Martyr, and other chriſtian writers, as [r-neus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Hilary, Auſtin, Cyril, and 
Epiphanius. The laſt was biſhop of Salamine 
in Cyprus, in the year of Chriſt 368; and 
= a particular account in what manner the 
eptuagint verſion was made. Hiſtorical diſ- 
quiſitions of this nature, require much time 
and learning: but the curious reader may con- 
ſalt the learned dean Prideaux, who has treat- 
ed this ſubject at large." He looks upon the 
book going under the name of Ariſieas to be a 
ſpurious piece, and the work of {ome helle- 
niſtical Few; for which he aſſigns his reaſons, 
and particularly againſt the incredible ſum of 
money, thereby ſaid to be advanced by Pro. 
lemy for obtaining of this verſion ; which he 
ſums up to be near two millions ſterling, and 
may well be reckoned to be above twenty 
times as much as that whole library was ever 
worth. © And who can then believe, that 
this narrative, which makes Ftolemy expend ſo 
much for one ſingle book in it; and which 
neither he nor any of his court, as long as 
they 


u Prigeaux”s Cenuection, part II. v. II. p. 21-27. 
27—43. 
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they continued heathens, could have any great 
value for, can be a true and genuine hiſtory ? 

owever, it plainly appears, that there 
was a tranſlation of the Hebrexv ſcriptures into 
Greek, made in the time that the Pzolerries 
reigned in Zg yft: for we ſtill have ihe bock, 
and it is the ſame which was in uſe in the 
time of our bleſſed Savior; as moſt of the 
paſſages quoted by the holy pen-men of the 
New 'Teflament, in the Greek original of it, out 
of the Oli Teftament, are now found worbatimn 
in this verſion: and there is no reaſon but to 
believe, that a copy of this tranſlation, as 
ſoon as it was made, was put into the Prole- 
mean library at Alexandria,* It ftill ſubſiſts, 
and continues to be uſed in the oriental 
churches; as it alſo was by thoſe in the pri- 
mitive ages, among whom it paſſed for a 
canonical tranſlation.” 

Therefore, this verſion, which rendered the 
ſcripture of the Ola Teſlament intelligible to a 
valt number of people, became one of the 
moſt conliderable fruits of the Grecian con- 
queſts; and was evidently comprehended in 
the deſign God had in view, when he deli- 
vered up all the Eaſt to the Greeks; and ſup- 
ported them in thoſe regions, notwithſtanding 
their diviſions and jealouſies, their wars, and 
frequent revolutions, In this manner, God 


11 pre- 


w id. p. 28. * Ibid, p. 27. 
Y Railin, VIII. 313. 
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prepared the way for the preaching of the 
goſpel, which was then, approaching, and 
facilitated the union of ſo many nations, of 
different languages and manners, into one ſo- 
ciety, and the ſame worſhip and doctrines, 
by the inſtrumentality of the fineſt, moſt co- 
pious, and correct language that was ever 
ſpoken in the world, and which became com- 
mon to all the countries conquered by ex- 
ander the Great. 

Aſter all, it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that the molt ancient and the beſt manuſeript of 
the Septungint verſion now extant, is the Alex- 
andrian copy, which is in the ting's library at 
St. James s, wrote all in capital letters, with- 
out the diſtinctions of chapters, verſes, or 
words. It was ſent for a preſent to king 
Charles I. by (Hrillus Lucaris then patriarch of 

Conſtantinofle, who had been before patriarch 
of Alexandria. He alſo ſent an account of 
the book in a ſchedule annexed to it, written 


in Latin with his own hand; fignitying, that 
„ This book of the holy ſcriptures "of the 4 
Old and New Teſtament, as we have it by tra- t 
dition, was written by the hand of Thecia, a 1 
noble Egyptian lady, about 1300 years ſince, h 
a little after the council of Nice.“ 2 d 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had married 4r/inoe the fi 
daughter of Ly//machus, who brought him two P. 
ſons and a daughter, of whom the eldeſt ſuc- ar 
ceeded gc 


7 Prideaux, II, P 47. 
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ceeded his father, and was known by the name 
of Euergetes: but their mother, through jea- 
louſy, promoted a conſpiracy to deſtroy her 
huſband, who diſcovercd the plot, and confin- 
ed her in Upper Egypt, near Ethiopia. Ptolemy 
then married another 4-/inoe, who was his own 
ſiſter, and had been married to Ptolemy Cerau- 
uu. 

The Romans, about this time, began to be 
of great fame among foreign nations. After a 
war of fix years, they had obliged Pyrrhus _ 
of Epirus to abandon 1taly, and return with diſ- 
grace into his own country; whereupon Ptole- 
myPhiladelþhus, deſiring to enter into an alliance 
with them, ſent an embaily for that purpoſe to 
Rome. This was the firſt time that any Eg yp- 
tians had appeared among the Romans; and the 
ſenate was overjoyed to ſee foreigners come ſo 
far to court the friendſhip of their republic, 
whoſe dominions were then confined within 
narrow bounds. An embaſſywas alſo ſent from 
Rome to Egypt the following year, in return to 
the civilities of Ptolemy, The ambaſiadors 
were Quintus Fabius Gurges, Cu. Fabius Pictor, 
his brother Numerius, and 2. Ogulnius. The 
difintereſted air with which they appeared, ſuf- 
ficiently indicated the greatneſs of their ſouls, 
Ptolemy gave them a ſplendid entertainment, 
and preſented each of them with a crown of 
gold; which they received, becauſe they were 
unwilling to diſoblige him by declining the ho- 
nor he intended them; but the next morning 
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they placed thoſe crowns on the ſtatues of the 
king erected in the public parts of the city. 
Ptolemy alſo gave them magnificent preſents at 
their departure, which they depoſited in the 
public treaſury on their arrival at Rome: how- 
ever, the republic would not ſuffer itſelf to be 
exceeded in gencroſity of ſentiments, and or- 
dered that the ambaſſadors ſhould receive a 
ſum of money equivalent to what they had put 
in the treaſury. This was a noble conteſt be- 
tween glory and generoſity. We may obſerve 
here, three fine examples ſet before us, in the 
noble liberality of Prolemy, the diſintereſted ſpi- 
rit of the ambaſſadors, and the grateful equity 
of the Romans. a 

Ptolemy confederated with the Lactdemoni aus 
and :heriians againſt Autigonus Gonatus king of 
Macedon, who beſieged Athens, and took it; rot- 


_ withſtanding Ptolemy ſent a fleet to its relief.“ 


* 


The long peace and tranquility which Plo- 
lemy had enjoyed for twenty years, was unex- 
pectedly diſturbed by the revolt of Magas, whom 
the king had ever eſteemed as one of his beſt and 
moſt faithful friends. He was half brocher to 
him, being ſon of Berenice by her firſt huſband; 
and that princeſs had prevailed on Ptolemy Soter 
to give him the government of Lzb+a and - 
rene, where he ſtrengthened himſelf by long 
poſſeſſion, and by his marriage with ame, the 
daugh- 


7 I Akrius Maximus. Prid. aux, II. 51. Rollin, IX. 43. 
Jin, lb. XXVI. C. ii. 
F a 
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daughter of Antiochus Soter king of Syria. He 
was not contented with depriving his brother 
of the two provinces he governed; but formed 
a re{olution to dethrone him. With this view 
he advanced into Eg yp, at the head of a great 
army; and, in his march towards Alexandria, 
ſeized Paretmium, a City of Marmarica. He 
was there informed, that a part of the Lybians 


had revolted from him, and was obliged to 


march back to ſuppreſs this defection. Ptolemy 
was then with a numerous army on the borders 
of his kingdom: but was prevented from fol- 
lowing Magas by an inſurrection in Egypt; for 
among his mercenaries were 4000 Gels, wha 
formed a conſpiracy to make themſelves maſters 
of the kingdom. This made Ptolemy return to 
cruſh the conſpirators, whom he ſurrounded in 
an iſland in the Ni/e, where they all periſhed 
of famine, or {flew each other with their own 

ſwords.< 
Magas engaged his father-in-law Antiochus 
Soter in a conſpiracy againſt Pto/emy, which 
was rendered ineffectual by the vigilance of the 
latrer, who invaded the maritime provinces of 
Syria, and obliged Antzcchus to keep at home 
for the defence of his own territories. This 
was ſoon followed by a peace between all par- 
ties, and treaties of marriage, which proved 
fatal to the family of Antzochus. Magas had 
agreed to marry his daughter Berenice to the 
| eldeſt 


8 Prideaux, II. 32. 
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eldeſt fon of Ptolemy ; but died before the treaty 
was executed, after he had reigned 50 years 
over Lybia and Cyrene, In the latter end of his 
life he was much addicted to eaſe and luxury, 
eating and drinking beyond all temperance 
and meaſure ; whereon he grew ſo corpulent, 
that at length he weighed himſelf down into 
the grave by the load of his own fat. After 
his Jeath, his wife Apame, whom Juin calls 
Arſinoe, broke the match: but her daughter 
Berenice went into Egypt, and conſummated it ; 
while her mother was ſent into Syria, to her 
brother king Antiochus Theos, whom ſhe ex- 
aſperated to make war upon Ptelemy, which 
was of long continuance, and ended in his de- 
ſtruction. Anutiochus was obliged to divorce 
his favourite wife Laodice, to marry Berenice the 
daughter of Pro/emy, and ſettle the crown on 
the male iſſue of that marriage, which was 
contracted on political views, and founded on 
unjuſt conditions, the ſure prognoſtics of fatal 
conſequences ; as will be more particularly re- 

lated in our hiſtory of the Seleucidæ. d 
Ptolemy was intent to advance the riches of 
his kingdom, and by drawing to it all the trade 
of the eaſt, which the 7yr:ians had till then car- 
ried on by ſea to Elath; and from thence, by 
the way of Rhinocorura to Tyre. Theſe were 
two ſea-ports; the one on the eaſtern ſhore o% 
the 


d. Eid. 57. Univ. Hiſt, TX, p. 197. 385. Rollin, 
IX. 53. 
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the Red. ſca; and the other at the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, between Egypt and Paliſtine, near 
the mouth of that river, which the ſcriptures 
call the river of Egypt. To draw this trade 
into Fo ypt, Ptolemy contrived to build a city 
on the weſtern-ſide of the Red-/ea, from 
whence the ſhips might ſet out. But obſerv- 
ing that the Red-/ea was of very difficult and 
dangerous navigation towards the bottom of 
the gulph, by reafon of its rocks and ſhelves, 
he built his city at as great diſtance from that 
part of this ſea as he could, placing it almoſt 
as far down as the confines of Ethiotia, and 
called it Berenice from the name of his mother. 
This harbour was found inconvenient, and 
Myos Hormus, in its neighbourhood, was pre- 
ferred to the new city; and all the commodities 
of Arabia, India, Perſia, and Ethiopia, were 
brought there by ſea; from whence they were 
tranſported by camels to Ceptus on the Nie; 
from thence down that river to 4/exandrin, and 
from 1t diſperſed all over the welt, in exchange 
for its merchandize, which was afterwards ex- 
ported to the caſt by the ſame way.? By this 
means the Tyrians were deprived of this profit- 
able traffic, which became thenceforth fixed at 
Alexandria; and this city from that time con- 
tinued to be the prime matt of all the trade that 
was carried on between the eaſt and weſt for 
above 1700 years aſter, till another paſſage 
from 
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from the weſt in thoſe countries was found out 
by the way of the Cape of Good-Hope in 1486, 
by Bartholomew Diaz, who was employed for 
that purpoſe by John II. king of Portugal.* 
But the road ſrom Cop:us to the Red-ſea being 
through deſarts, where no water was to be 
had, nor any conveniences of towns or houſes 
for the lodging of paſſengers, Ptolemy endea- 
voured to remedy Loch theſe inconveniencies, 
by drawing a ditch from Copzus, which carried 
the water of Nile all along by that road, and 
built on it ſeveral inns at {uch proper diſtances 
as to afford every night lodgings and conve- 
nient refreſhments both for man and beaſt, to 
all that ſhould paſs that way. As he thus pro- 
jetted to draw all the trade of the eaſt and weſt 
into his kingdom, ſo he provided a very great 
fleet to protect it, part of which he kept in the 
Red-ſea, and part in the Medilerrautan. This 
laſt was extremely finc, and ſome of the ſhips 
Which compoſed it of a very unuſual bas : 
for he had in it two ſhips of thirty oars on a 
ſide, one of twenty oars, four of fourteen, two 
of twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nine, 
thirty ſeven of ſeven, five of fix, and ſeventeen of 
five. The number of the whole amounted to 
one hundred and twelve veſſels: and he had 
as many more with four and three benches of 
oars ; beſide a prodigious number of ſmall _— 

els. 


Prid aux, II. 56. Modern part of the Unive 
Hiſtory, v. IX. p. 172. 214. 226. 249. 
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ſels. With this formidable fleet, he not only 
maintained and advanced the trade of his coun- 
try ; but alſo kept moſt of the maritime pro- 
vinces in Leſſer Aſia in thorough ſuhjęction to 
him as long as he lived; as Cilicia, Famphylia, 
Lycia, Caria, and even the Cyclades.s 1 
Ptolemy never omitted to ſearch for books for 
his library; and alſo for the pictures and draw- 
ings of eminent artiſts. Aratus, the famous Si- 
cyonian, was one of thoſe who collected for him 
in Greece; and he had the good fortune to grati- 
fy the taſte of that prince for thoſe 4 of 
art to ſuch a degree, that Polemy entertained a 
friendſhip for him, and preſented him with 
150 h talents, equal to 67,5001. ſterling ; 
which Aratus expended in the relief of the ne- 
ceſſitous Sicyonians, and in the redemption of 
ſuch of them as were detained in captivity. 
While Ptolemy was in Syria, he ſaw a ſtatue 
of Diana in one of her temples, which he car- 
ried into Egypt. Soon after his return, Arſinoe 
fell ſick, and dreamt that Diana appeared to 
her, telling her, that the cauſe of her ſickneſs 
was, that Plalemy had taken away her ſtatue 
from the temple, where it had been conſe- 
crated to her. Upon this, the ſtatue was ſent 
back, accompanied with many gifts and obla- 
tions 


t Prideaux, II. 56. Rollin IX. 52, 
% Rollin, by miſtake, ſays 25 talents. ib. p. 54+ 
19, idsaux, 78. 
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tions to appeaſe the wrath of the goddeſs : but 
this brought no relief to the ſick queen, who 
ſoon aſter died, and left Ptolemy in great grief 
for her loſs. 
1hough Ar/izoe was older than Prolemy, and 
too infirm to have any children when he mar- 
ried her, he retained a conſtant and tender 
paſſion for her to the laſt; and rendered all ima - 
1 honors to her memory, after her death. 
e gave her name to ſeveral cities which he 
cauſed to be built, and erected obeliſks to teſ- 
tify his love for her. Nothing could be more 
| extraordinary than the deſign he formed of 
| erecting a temple to her at Alexandria, in which 
| it was projected to build a dome, whoſe vault 
we being ail arched with load-ſtone, ſhould cauſe 
1 an image of Arſenoe made of ſteel, to be ſuſpend- 


ed in the air in the middle of the dome, by vir- 
tue of the attractive qualities of the load- ſtones. 
"| This deſign was the contrivance of Dinccrates 
bl a famous architect of theſe times: but both the 
| king and the archite& died before the experi- 


: 
| 
i ment could be made.* 

N | Ptolemy ſurvived his beloved Arfinoe but a 
'" ſhort time. He was naturally of a tender con- 5 
4" ſtitution ; and the ſoft manner of life he led, 2 
= contributed to the decay of his health. The os 
4 infirmities of old age, and his affliction for the 5 
a loſs of a confort whom he loved to adoration, 10. 
4 brought upon him a languiſhing diforder, which 8 
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ended his days, in his great climacteric; being 
the 63d year of his age, and the 38th of his 
reign. He left two ſons and a daughter, whom 
be had by his firſt wife #-//noee. His eldeſt fon 
was Ptolemy Euergetes, who ſucceeded him in 
the throne : The other was called Lyfmachas, 
which was the name of his maternal grand- 
father; and was put to death by his brother, 
for engaging in a rebellion againſt him. The 
name of the daughter was Berenice, whoſe 
marriage with 4 entiochus Thos, king of Syria, 
has already been related.* 

Ptolemy Philadelphus had great and excellent 

ualities, which were counterpoiſed by ſome 
defects. His reſeatment againſt Desmetrius 


Phalereus diſhonored the beginningof h. s reign; 


and by putting two of his brothers to death, 
he was ironically called P/i/ade/phus. He was 
much addicted to cfeminate pleaſures, and 
neglected to encourage the military virtues, 
However, he made an ample compenſation 
for this neglect, by his encouragement of the 
arts and {ciences, and his generoſity to learn- 
ed men, who reforted to him from all parts, 
and partook of his favour and bounty. Seven 
celebrated pocts of that age are elpcei ally ſaid 
to have lived in his court, who, from their 
number, were called the Pads, which are 
ſeven ſtars in the neck of the bull. Theſe 
were Aratus, Theccritus, Callimachus, Lyco- 
| | : phren, 

Vol. III. M a 

* Rollin, IX. 61. 
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phron, Apollonius, Nitander, and Philicus, The- 
critus wrote an idyllium, and Callimachus an 
hymn, in praiſe of Philadelpbhus; which have 
reached our time; as alſo have ſome of the 
works of Aratus and Lycophron. In his court 
likewiſe flouriſhed Ariſtarchus, a learned gram- 
marian; Muanelho, the famous Egyptian hiſto- 
rian, who dedicated his hiſtory to him; Co- 
non, and Hipparchus, two celebrated mathema- 
ticians ; Zenodotus of Epheſus, the firlt who 
corrected the works of Homer, as Suidas in- 
forms us; and Ariffophanes, who, according 
to Vitrudius, read over all the books in the 
Alexandrian library, in the order they ſtood. 
Zoilus the critic came alſo to his court, and 
lived ſome time at Alexandria. He had writ- 
ten againſt Homer, whom all beſides highly 
valued and admired; though his eminency 
this way was remarkable, it conld not recom- 
mend him to Prolemy; and for the ſame rea- 
fon having drawn on him the averſion of all 
men, he at length died miſerably : ſome ſay 
he was ſtoned; others that he was burnt to 
death; and others that he was crucified by 
Ptolemy for a crime he had committed deſer- 
ving that puniſhment. As Philadelplus had 
abundance of wit, and his happy genius had 
been carefuily cultivated by great maſters, he 
always retained a peculiar taſte for the ſciences, 
but in ſuch a manner as ſuited the dignity of 
a prince; for, inſtead of ſuffering them to en- 
groſs his whole attention, he regulated his 

pro- 
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propenfity to thoſe grateful amuſements by 
rudence and moderation. To perpetuate 
this taſte in his dominions, he erected public 
ſchools and academics at Alexandria, where 
they long flouriſhed in great reputation. His 
intercourſe with learned men, and his care 
tw dignify the ſciences, may be conſider- 
ed as the ſource of thoſe meaſures he pur- 
ſued to make commerce flouriſh in his domi- 
nions, and in which attempt no prince 
ever ſucceeded more effectually than himſelf. 
This invited great multitudes of the neighbor- 
ing nations to quit their native countries, and 
ſettle in E. yt; inſomuch that this prince is 
faid to have bad in his dominions no fewer 
than thirty three thouſand, three hundred, and 
thirty nine well peopled cities. Ptolemy was 
ſenſible, as an able politician, that the only 
ſure expedient for extending his dominions, 
without any act of violence, was to multiply 
his ſubjects, and attach them to his govern- 
ment, by their inclination and intereſt ; to 
cauſe the land to be cultivated in a better man- 
ner; to make arts and manufactures flouriſh ; 
and, by many judicious meaſures, to augment 
the power of a prince and his kingdom, in the 
multitude of whoſe ſubjects conſiſts his real 
ſtrength. With this view, he built an incredible 
number of cities, repaired others, and grant- 
ed many valuable privileges to all. To the 
old cities which he repaired, he gave new 
names; and particularly two of this laſt ſort 
2 Were 
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were in Pal-//ine: for there he rebuilt, on the 
weſt ſide of that country, a famous port on 
that coaſt called Ace; and, on the eaſtern fide, 
that ancient city which is ſo often mentioned 
by the name of Rabbab of the children of 
Ammon. Ace he called, from one of his 
names, Ptolemais; and Rabtah he called Phi- 
ladelphia, from the other of his names. The 
former of theſe is ſtill in being; and, having 
recovered its old name, is called Acon, by 
which it is often mentioned, and is of very fa- 
mous note in the hiſtories of the holy war: 
but the Turks at preſent name it Acre. His 
principal object, was to ſecure to ſtrangers 
all imaginable ſafety and freedom in his ports, 
without any impoſitions on trade, or the leaſt 
intention of turning it from its proper channel, 
to make it ſubſervient to his own intereſt ; as 
he was perſuaded, that commerce was ike 
ſome ſprings, which ſoon ceaſe to flow, when 
diverted from their natural courſe, "Theſe 
were views worthy of a great prince, and their 
durable effects were infinitely beneficial to his 
kingdom. They have even continucd to our 
days, ſtrengthened by the principles of their 
firſt eſtabliſument, after a duration of above 
2000 years; opening a perpetual flow of new 
riches, and new commodities of every kind 
into all nations; drawing continually from 
them a return of voluntary contributions; 
uniting the eaſt and weſt by the mutual ſupply 
of their reſpective wants; and eſtabliſhing on 
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this foundation a commerce that has conſtant- 
ly ſapported itſelf, without interruption, from 


age to age. So that, when we trace this com- 


merce up to its ſource, we ſhall be ſenſible that 
this prince ought to be conſidered not only as 
the bene ſactor of Eg yt, but of all mankind 
in general, to the lateſt poſterity: A title, 
though not ſo glaring, yet truly more glorious, 
than thoſe which have been inconfiderately 
conferred on the great conquerors, and celebra- 
ted heroes, of remoter antiquity. He left ſo 
many other monuments of his magnificence 
behind him in cities, temples, and other pub- 
lic edifices built by him, that it afterwards 
grew into a proverb, when any work was 
erected with more than ordinary ſumptuouſ- 
neſs, to call it Philadelphian. But notwith- 
ſtanding the great expence he maſt have been 
at in all this, he died poſſeſſed of vaſt riches. 
Beſides the two great fleets already mentioned, 
he maintained conſtantly in pay an army of 
200,000 foot, and 40,000 horſe : he had alſo 
300 elephants, and 2000 armed chariors ; 
with arms in his magazines for 300,000 men 
more, and all other neceſſary implements and 
engines for war: yet he left in his treaſury 
740,000! Ez yptians talents in ready money; 

M 3 Which 


No writers have attempted to calculate this great ſum 
before us: but we compute, at a medium between Her- 
ward and Brercwoed, that the Attic drachm is 8d. ſter- 
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which being reduced to Eagliſʒ money make. 


a prodigious ſum: for every Egyptian talent 
contained 7500 Atic drachms, which is 1500 
drachms more than an Azz Talent. This 
ſhows how vaſt his revenues muſt have been, 
which he had the art to make the moſt of: 
therefore, 4;henzzs juſtly called him the moit 
opulent prince of his age: and Appian ſays, 
that as he was the moſt magnificent and gene- 
rous of all kings in expending his treaſure ; ſo 
he was of all the moſt ſkilful and induſtrious 
of railing it." 
ProLEMyY III. ſarnamed 
Year of the FElergetes, or the benefactor, 
world 3758. ee eee d. 7 
Before Chrit ſucceeded his father; and, in 
246. the beginning of his reign, pre- 
ared to make war with Antio- 
chus Theos king of Syria, who had repudiated 
Berenice the titer of this Prolim yy. Antiachus 
was poiſoned by his other wife Laodice, 
whoſe ſon Seleucus Callinicus aſcended the throne, 
and put Perenice and her fon to death. The 
cities of Alia Minor {ent a body of troops to 
Join an army aſſembled by Prolemy, to revenge 
the death of his ſiſter. Plolemy put himfelf at 
the 
ling, 7500 of which make the Ee yption talent, equal 
to 2501. "ſterling : ſo that 740,000 of thoſe talents mutt 
be equal to the amazing ſum of one hundred and cighty 
five millions lng: A ſum almoſt ſutficient to puz- 
chaſe the whole fee {imple of the kingdom of Eng/and, 
if we credit k xd Bo, eb le. 
m Prideanx, II. p. 61,62 Rollin, IX. 62.66. 
Univ, Hiſt, IX. 786. — 388. ; 
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the head of this army, and was as ſucceſsful 
as he could deſire in the ſatis faction of his 
juſt reſentment. He ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of all Syria and Cilicia; and cauſed 
Laodice to ſuffer death; after which he paſſed 
the Euphrates, and conquered all the country 
as far as Babylon and the Tigris. He would 
certainly have ſubdued all the provinces of 
the Syrian empire, if the progreſs of his 
arms had not been interrupted by a ſedition 
which obliged him to return to Egypt. 
However, he left A4{ochs, one of his gene- 
rals, to govern the provinces he had taken 
on the weſt ſide of mount Taurus; and Xan- 
tippus was entruſted with thoſe taken on the 
eaſt fide of it: while Prolemy marched back 
to Egypt, loaded with the ſpoils of the con- 
quered provinces.® ;, 

This prince carried off forty thouſand ta- 
lents of filver, equal to eightcen millions 
ſterling ; a prodigious quantity of gold and 
filver veſſels; and two thouſand five hun- 
dred ſtatues, among which were many of 
the Egyptian idols carried out of Egypt: by 
Cambyjes. Ptolemy reſtored theſe ſtatues to 
their former temples, which greatly endear- 
ed him to the Ze yprians, who were then 
of all nations the molt bigotted to their 
idolatrous worſhip, and ſo highly valued 

this 


n Juin, lib. XXVII. c. i. 
* Pridraux, II. 63. Rollin, IX, 65.—68. 
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this action of their king, in thus bringing 
back their gods again to them, that in ac- 
knowledgment thereof they honoured him 
with the name of Fuergetes, which ſignifies 
a benefaFor.? All this happened exactly as it 
was foretold by the prophet Daniel, who in 
that prophecy tells us, that after the king's 
daughter of the ſouth with her fon ſhould be 
cut off, and hethat ſtrengthened her in thoſe 
times, that is her father, ſhould be dead, 
out of a branch of her roots ſhall one ſtand 
up in his eſtate,” that is Ptolemy Euergetes, 
who ſpringing from the ſame root with her, 
as being her brother, ſtood up in the eſtate 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus his father, whom he 
ſucceeded in his kingdom: and that he 
& ſhall come with an army, and ſhall en- 
ter into the fortreſs of the king of the north, 


and ſhall deal againſt them, and ſhall pre-- 


vail: and ſhall alſo carry captives into Egypt 


their gods with their princes, and with 


their precious veſſels of filver and of gold, 
and he ſhall continue more years than the 
king of the north: ſo the king of the ſouth 
ſhall come into his kingdom, and return in- 
to his own land.” ? The king of the ſouth 
is the king of Egypr; and the king of the 
north is the king of Syria; for both are there 
ſo called in reſpe& of Judæa, which, lying 
between theſe two countries, hath Egypt on 
the ſouth, and Syria on the north.“ After 


Y Did. this 
'F Daniel, ch, Xl, V. 6. n= Q, g Pridtaux, II. 60. 
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this the holy prophet proceeds through the 
reſt of the chapter, to foreſhew/ all the other 
moſt remarkable events that were brought 
to paſs in the tranſactions of the ſucceeding 
times of theſe two races of kings, till the 
death of Antiochus Epizhanes, the great per- 
ſecutor of the Jens.“ 

On his return from this expedition, 
Ptolemy took Jeruſalum in his way, and there, 
by many ſacrifices to the God of 1/rae!, paid 
his acknowledgments for the victories he 
had obtained over the king of Syria zu chu- 
ſing rather to offer up his thanks to him, 
than to the gods of Hg: for them. The 
reaſon of which very probably might be, 
that being ſhewn the prophecies of Daniel con- 
cerning them, he interred from thence, 
that he owed them only to that God whoſe 
prophet, had ſo fully predicted them, x 289 
years before they happened. 

When Pfolmy Zuergetes went on this expe- 
dition into Sia, his queen Berenice, who 
loved him tenderly, being apprehenſive of 
the dangers to which he would be expoſed in 
the war, made a vow to conſecrate her hair, 
in the fineneſs of which the chief of her 
beauty conſiſted, in caſe he returned _ 

an 


t Thid, 61. u Joſephus againſt Apion, b. II. p. 763. 

w Prideaux, II. 64. This was like what happened to 
Alexander, when he viſited Ferujalem, See this vol. 
P. 51. 52, 
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and unhurt. Therefore, on his coming 
back acain with ſafety and full ſucceſs, ſhe 
fulfilled her vow, by cutting off her hair, 
and offered it up in the temple which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus had erected to his favorite wife 
Arſinoe, on the promontory of Zephyrium in 
Capes by the name of the Zephyrian Venus. 
This conſecrated hair was ſoon either loſt, or 
contemptuouſly flung away by the prieſts ; 
at which Pro/emy was much offended: but 
Conon of Samos, a flattering mathematician 
then at Alexandria, to ingratiate himſelf with 
the king, gave out, that this hair was catch- 
ed u ee and he pointed out ſe- 
ven fars near the tail of the lion, not till then 
taken within any conſtellation ; declaring 
that thoſe were the conſecrated hair of the 

ueen. Several other aſtronomers concurred 
in the flattery; from whence Coma Berenices, 
or the hair of Bercnice, became one of the con- 
ſtellations, and is ſo to this day, Callima- 
chus made an hymn upon this 2H which 
was tranſlated by Catullus, and is extant a- 
mong his poetical works.“ Conor perpetua- 
ted the act of devotion more than could have 
been done by all the reliques in the world ; 
and, at the ſame time, did an acceptable 
ſervice to all ſucceeding aſtronomers. This 
conſtellation is of 1 and contains 


a quantity of ſtars very well proportioned — 
& 


= Prideaux,' Rollin, IX. 70, 
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the ſpace which it occupies in the heavens, 
It is repreſented in the 8 of the hea- 
vens in form of a cluſter of hair tied up at 
one end, and flowing looſe at the other, 
It is ſituated between the lion, the little 
lion, the great bear, the preyhounds, 
bootes, and virgo; being behind the tail 
of the lion, and at ſome diſtance from the 
tail of the bear.) 

As ſoon as Ptolemy was returned to Egypt, 
Seleucus prepared a great fleet on the coaſts 
of Syria to reduce the revolted cities of Ma. 
However, his enterprize was ineffectual; 
for his whole navy was deltroyed by a violent 
tempeſt; as if heaven itlelf, ſays Tuſtin, 
had made the winds and waves the minifters 
of its vengeance on this parricide.“ Selen- 
cus and ſome of his attendants were almoſt 
the only perſons who were ſaved, and with 

reat difficulty eſcaped naked from this ca- 
— wreck. But this dreadful ſtroke 
contributed to the re-eſtabliſhment of his 
affairs: for the cities of Aa which had 
revolted, out of the abhorrence they had 


of 


'y Hill's e Tramia, or compleat view of the heavens ; 
containing the ancient and modern aſtronomy, in form 
of a dictionary, under the article Cm Berenices, pubs 
liſhed in 1754. The conſtellation is of very confiderable 
ule, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the eye. Tycho Brabe 
mentions only fourteen ſtars ia the Coma Berenices: Here 
uus raiſes the number to twenty one; and Flumſlead 


makes it forty thee. Bid. 2 Fuſtin, lib, XXVII. c. 2. 
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of him for the murder of Berenice and her 
ſon, on hearing of his great loſs, and think- 
ing him ſufficiently puniſhed, changed their 
hatred into compaſſion, and declared for him 
again.“ 

Seleucus being reſtored to the beſt part of 
his dominions by this revolution, he pre— 
pared a great army againſt Pzo/ezy to recover 
the reſt. But in this attempt he had no bet- 
ter ſucceſs than in the former; for he was 
defeated by Plolmy, who cut off the greateſt 
part of his troops. Seleucus eſcaped to An- 
tinch from this miſadventure with as few of 
his followers as from the former : as if he 
had recovered his former power, only to 
loſe it a ſecond time, with the greater mor- 
tification, by a fatal viciſſitude of fortune.® 

After this ſecond blow received by Seleucrs, 
the cities of Sh and Maonefia in Lower 
Ala, out of the affection which they bore 
to him, entered into a league to join all their 
power and ſtrength for the ſupport of his 
intereſt and royal majeſty; which they cauſ- 
ed to be engraven on a large column of mar- 
ble. This very marble, ſays the learned 
dean 


a hid. 
b Lætus igitur malis ſuis, ct damnis ditior redditus, 
veluti par viribus, bellum Ptolemæo infert : ſed, quaſi 
ad Judibrium tantum fortune natus eſſet, nec proptcr 
aliud opes regni recepiſſet, quam ut amitteret, victus 
prelio, non multo quam peſt naufragium comitaticr, 
wepidus Antiochiam confugit. 14:2, 
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dean Prideaux, is now ſtanding in the theatre- 
yard at Oxford, with the ſaid league en- 
graven on it in Greek capital letters ſtill ver 
heaible; from whence it was publiſhed by 
me among the Marmora Oxonienſia about 
forty years ſince.* It was brought out of 
Aſia by Thomas earl of Arundel in the begin- 
ning of the reign of king Charlcs the firſt, 
and was given with other marbles to the 
univerſity of Oxford by Henry duke of Nor- 
Folk his grandſon in the reign of king Charles 
the ſecond.” 9 

Seleucys prevailed on his brother Antrochas 
to join him with ſome troops which he had 
aſſembled in the Leer Aa; and this occa- 
ſioned a peace between Prolemy and Seleuc att 
for ten years: but it kindled a war between 
the two brothers, which had hike to have 
proved deſtructive to both.* Sul at laſt 
prevailed ; and Antiochus fied to Egypt, where 
he was ſlain by thieves. 

Ptolemy Euergetes enjoyed full peace, and 
applied himſelf to the cultivating of learn- 
ing in his kingdom, and enlarging the Alex- 
andrian library, the care of which he en- 
truſted to Erataſlheues the Cyrenian, whom he 
invited from Athens for that purpoſe, He 
compiled a catalogue of all the 1 that 

Vol. III. N reigned 


+4 


e As the edition we take this from was in 1718, this 
muſt have been 1n 1678, d Prideaux's Conned, 


II, p. 65, e Juſtin, l. XXVII. C. ü. iii, 
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reigned atThebesinEgypt with the years of theĩt 
reigns from Menes, or Miſraim, who firſt plant- 
ted Eg ypt after the flood, down to the time of 
the Trojan war. It contains a ſeries of 38 kings 
reigning in a direct line of ſucceſſion, and is 
ſtill extant in Syncellus. Dean Prideaux ſays, 
our learned countryman, fir\Fohn Marſham, 
hath made good of 4 of it in ſettling the 
Fg yptian chronology. It is one of the no- 
bleſt and moſt venerable monuments of an- 
tiquity that is now extant; for it was ex- 
tracted out of the ancienteſt records of that 
country at the command of Prolemy Euergetes; 
and there is nothing in profane hiſtory that 
begins higher. It is probable this extract 
was made to ſupply the defect of Manetho, 
whoſe catalogue of the Thelean kings of 
Egypt doth not begin but where this of Era- 

teſthenes ends.“ f 
But Prolemy, after he had made peace with 
Syria, moſtly applied himſelf to the enlarging 
of his dominions ſouthward ; and he extended 
them a great way down the Red Sea; W 
im- 


* 


f Prideaux II. 68. Fyncellus, p. 91—147. See our 
vol. I. p. 159. The authors of the Ancient Univerſal 
Hiſtory have the above extract from dean Prideaux, in 
vol. IX. p. 391. Yet they pay no reſpect to the learned 
author from whence they took it, perhaps, becauſe he 
was a modern, But this is not all; for the next four 
pages, and indeed many others, are almoſt literally taken 
from the ſame author, without once mentioning hiv 
name. Wä. are ſorry to ſay this; but it is truth, | 
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himſelf maſter of all the coaſts of it both on 
the Arabian, as well as the Ethiopian fide, 
even down to the ſtreights, through which 
it diſchargeth itſelf into the ſouthern ocean.s 

Onias the high-prieſt of the Tews had 
neglected to pay the uſual tribute to the 
kings of Egypt, which was 20 talents, or 
9000 |. ſterling, and the arrears were grown 
ſo high that Prolemy peremptorily demanded 
the money: but he was pacified by the pru- 
dent conduct of Jep, who was nephew to 
the high-prieſt, and became a great favou- 
rite with the king." 

Ptolemy aſſiſted Cleomenes king of Sparta 
againſt Antigonus king of Macedon: but Cle- 
omenes was defeated at A wh and obliged to 
fly into Egypt, where he found an honorable 
reception.* Prolemy aſſured him he would 
ſend him int. Greece, with ſuch a fleet, and a 
ſupply of money, as ſhould be ſufficient to 
re-eſtabliſh him on the throne : but Prolemy 
died before he could accompliſh his promiſe 
to Cleomenes,* He had reigned over Eg ypt 
twenty-five years; and was the laſt king of 
that race who governed himſelf with any 
temper or virtue ; all that after ſucceeded 
being monſters of luxury and vice! He 
was well verſed in all the branches of learn- 


N 2 ing, 
8s Prideaux, II. 75, h Poſeph, Anti g. 1. XII. 
e. iii. iv. i Rollin, IX. 145. k Joid. p. 152. 


I Prideaux, 75. 
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ing, having been brought up by the famous 
Ariſtarchus; and in his youth he wrote hiſto— 
rical commentaries, which were in great 
repute.” 
8 Prol gur IV. called Pri- 
world 3582, LOPATOR, ſucceeded his father, 
Before Chris and proved a moſt profiigate 
221, and vicious prince. Ju/tin tells 
us, that he was ironically called 
Philepator, that is, the lower of his father, be- 
cauſe he poiſoned him." He had not been 
long on the throne, before he added to that 
parricide the murder of his mother Berenice, 
and of Magas his brother; which was ſoon 
followed by the death of Clements mt of 
Sparta by the ſame meaſures of wickeQuelſs 
and barbarity.® 
Sofibins was chief miniſter of fate to Poles 
my, and communicated the deſign of cutting 
off Magas to Cl:menes, who diſiuaded him 
from it, and on that account was thrown in- 
to priſon, But Cleomenes got loole, and aſ- 
ſembled his iew Spartans together, who ex- 
cited the people to aſſume their liberty: but 
not ſucceeding in this attempt, Cleomenes, 
and all his followers ſlew themſelves in the 
itrects 


— 


1 


m Univ. Hiſt. IX. 395. 

n Egyptum, patre ac matre interfectis, occupaverat 
Ptolemæus, cui, cx facinoris crimine, cognomentum 
Philepater fuit, * Faſtin, l. XXIX, e. i, 

o Prideaux's Connett, II. 75. 
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fireets of the city. Plutarch in his life of 
Cleomenes hath given a full narrative of this 
matter; and ſo hath Po/yb:as in the fifth book 
of his hiſtory. 

Antiochus king of Syria, ſirnamed the Great, 
took advantage of the ſucceſſion of ſuch a 
voluptuous and profligate prince to the 
throne of Egypt, and thought it a proper 
time for him to attempt the recovery of Sy- 
ria. He firſt reduced Selencia, which had 
been garriſoned by the Es yptians 27 years; 
and then marched his army into Czle-Syria. 
Tyre and Ptolemais were delivered up to him 
by Theodotus, who deſpiſed Prolemy, and re- 
ſolved to find a ſovereign more worthy of his 
ſervices. In theſe two cities were the ma- 
gazines which Prolemy had laid up for the uſe 
of his army, with a fleet of forty ſhips. He 
alſo ſeized upon Damaſcus, the capital of 
that province; and then returned to Seleucia ; 
having appointed 7 heodotus governor of all 
the conquered places.? | 

The next year, Antiochus prepared all 
things both by ſea and land for a vigorous 
invaſion: he gave the command of his fleet 
to Diognetus, and put himſelf at the head of 
his army. Pt had put his army under 
the command of Nicolaus, and entruſted his 
fleet to the care of Perigenet. Nicolaus march- 
ed to mount LZ:ibanus. where he ſeized all the 


N 3 paſſes 


Vid. do. Rallin, IX. 122. 
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paſſes between that chain of mountains and 
the ſea. The fleets coaſted the armies on 
both ſides; ſo that their naval as well as 
land-forces met at the paſſes which Nico- 
laus had ſeized. While Antiochus attacked 
Nicolaus by land, the fleets began to engage ; 
ſo that there was a general engagement both 
by ſea and land at the ſame time. Neither 
party had the ſuperiority at ſea: but Auti- 
ochus had the advantage on land, and forced 
Nicolaus to retire to Sidan, after loſing 4000 
men. Anticchus could not beſiege him there, 
and marched into Gaiiike and Gilead, which 
he reduced to his obedience, and then took 

up his winter-quarters at Ptel/ematrs.4 
As ſoon as the ſpring begun, both parties 
again took the field. Prelemy was himſelf at 
the head of his army, which conſiſted of 
70,000 foot, 5ooo horie, and 73 elephants, 
which he led from Pe/u//um over the deſarts 
that parted Egyyt from Paliſtine, and en- 
camped at Ra rHIaA, a town lying between 
Rhinocorura and Gaza. Antiochus met him 
there with an army of 62,000 foot, and 102 
elephants. The two kings drew out all 
their forces for a deciſive battle, and both 
rode before the front of their reſpective ar- 
mies to animate their troops. Ar/mmo?,” who 
was ſiſter and wife to Pfelemy, accompanied 
him 


q Prid. 81. Rollin, 174. 
r Tuſtin calls her Eurydice, 
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him in this action; and not only exerted 
herſelf in encouraging the ſoldiers before the 
light, but alſo continued with her huſband 
in the battle, throughout all the heat and 
dangers of it. The event of the battle was, 
Antiochis commanding the right wing, routed 
the oppoſite wing of the enemy; but Pur- 
ſuing them too far, in the interim, the other 
wing of the enemy having beaten his left 
wing, fell upon the main body then left 
naked, and utterly broke them before he 
could return to their aſſiſtance. This oblig- 
ed Anliochus to retreat, firſt to Raphia, and 
next to Gaza, with the loſs of 10,000 men 
killed, and 4000 taken priſoners: after 
which, he abandoned all his conqueſts, ande 
returned to Antioch with the remainder of his 
troops. This battle at Raphia was tought 
at the ſame time that Hannibal vanquiſhed 
Flaminius at the lake oi THraſimenus in He- 
truria.“ 

All Cale-Syria and Paliſtine chearfully 
ſubmitted to Prol/omy, who made a progreſs 
through thoſe provinces, and viſited J- 
lem, where he viewed the temple, and ofler- 
ed ſacrifices to the God of HHacl. But he 
was not content with, viewing this temple 
only from the outer court, bey ond which it 
was not lawful for any Gentile to paſs, and 
would have preiled into the ſanctuary itſelf, 

Even 


s Prid, 32. Rollin, 175. Juſtin, l. XXX. c. i. 
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even into the Holy of Holies, where none 
but the high-prieſt was to enter, and that 
only once a year, on the great day of expi- 
ation. The high- prieſt, prieſts, levites, 
and people, in vain oppoſed this raſh and 
impious reſolution. The king entered the 
inner court; but as he was paſſing farther. to 
go into the temple itſelf, he was ſmitten 
rom God with ſuch a terror and confuſion 
of mind, that he was carried out of the place 
in a manner half dead. On this he departed 
from Ternu/alcm, filled with great wrarh againſt 
the whole nation of the 2 : and on his 
return to Altxandiia ſeverely put it into ex- 
ecution.* 
The inhabitants of Alexandria were of three 
_ ranks: 1ſt, the Macedonians, who were the 
;  Sriginal 4 anders of the city, and had the 
" firſt right in it: zdly, the mercenary ſol- 
diers, W * came there to ſerve in the army : 
and, zdly, the native Fg yprians : but, by the 
favor of Alexander the Great, and Piolemy So- 
ter, the Jexus were enrolled among the firſt 
rank, and had all the privileges of original 
Macedenians conferred on them." Fhilepater 
reſolved to deprive them of this right, and 
to publiſh a decree, whereby they were de- 
graded from the firſt rank, and cauſed them 


to 


t Prideaux, 83. 


* Strabo, lih. XVII. P. 797. 7 Tn A XII. 
8. 1 p. 209, 
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to be enrolled in the third rank among the 
common people of Agi; as allo that they 
ſhould have the mark of an ivy leaf impreit- 
ed upon them by an hot iron, on pain of fla- 
very and death. The 1vy leat was the badge 
of his god Bacchus, from whom the Flelemies 
pretended to derive their a and thete= 
fore Phliapator himſelf was marked with this 
badge ; ; for which reaſon they gave him the 
nicname of Gallus, becauſe the prieſts calied 
Galli were ſo marked. However, he per- 
mitted ſuch of the Jeaut as would be 1niti- 
ated into the heathen religion, to retain their 
tormer pr; vileges; : but of the many thou- 
lands 01 the Jewiſh mer v hich the n 3 t 


9 Ol "his condition, and forſook their 
god to gain the favor of their king. The 
reſt ſtood all firm to their religion, and held 
the apoſtates 1 in! abhorrence, which fo much 
enraged the king, that he took a refolution 
of deſtroying them all, thi at is, not only 
thoſe Fexvs that were of {xandric, but all 
others of that nation throughout all his do- 
minions; purpoſing to begin with thoſe of 
Egypt, then to proceed againſt the inhabi- 
tants of Judæa and Jeriſalum, and extirpate 
the whole nation. Accordingly, he drdered 
all the Jexws in Eg gt to be brought in chains 
to Alexandri ia. They were brought, and (hut 
up in the hippodrome, a large place without 
the city, where the people uſed to aſſemble 


10 
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to ſee the horſe- races and other ſhews. The 
king was determined to expoſe them there for 
a ſpectacle to he deſtroyed by his elephants, 
who were brought forth three days ſucceſſive- 
iy for that purpoſe, and on the third day the 
king was preſent, when the elephants, to 
the number of 500, made drunk with wine 
mingled with frankincenſe, that they might 
with the more rage execute what was intend- 
ed upon thoſe people, were let looſe upon 
them: but, inſtead of falling upon the Jesus, 
they turred their rage ali upon thoſe who 


came to ice the ſhew, and defroyed great 


nambers of them, Several appearances were 
ſcen in the air, which much frighted the 
king, and all the ſpectators. All which ma- 
nileſting the interpoſal of a divine power in 
the protection of thoſe people, Philopater 
durſt not any longer m his rage a- 
zainſt them, but ordered them all again to 
ſet free; and fearing the divine venge- 
ance upon him in their behalf, for the ap- 
peaſing and diverting of it, he reſtored them 
to all their privileges, reſcinding and revok- 
ing all his decrees which he had publiſhed a- 
Hagan them. To/ephys gives us no account in 
1s antiquities of all this matter: but the 
whole hiftory of this perſecution, and the de- 
Iiverance of the Jews from it, is at large 
jclated in the third hook of the Maccabees.” 
Ptolemy 


** Prigccux, II. 87. Stackbouſe, P. 1081, 
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Ptolemy concluded a peace with Antiochus, 
who gave up Cwzl-Syria and Paleftine.* If 
Ptolemy had purſued the advantage of his vie- 
tory at Raphia, he might have deprived Au- 
tivchus of the whole Syrian empire; and the 
Egyptians were ſo much incenſed at ſuch a 
diſadvantageous peace, that they broke iuto 
a rebellion. Polybius tells us, that there was 
ſuch a war : but neither he, nor any other 
author, gives us any account of the event of 
it. However, we may conclude, that Pi- 
lapator ſuppreſſed this inſurrection, becauſe he 
retained his royal dignity and power without 
any diminution. Euſedius ſays, that 40,000 
Jews were deſtroyed about this time in E- 
gyþt; and it ſeems moſt likely they ſuffered 
on account of this rebellion, in which they 

might be concerned. 

The Raman ſent ambaſſadors to renew their 
ancient friendſhip and alliance with Ep ypt ; 
with ſuch preſents as ſhewed the happy ſim- 
plicity which in thoſe ages prevailed among 
the Remans. But Philppater went on in his 
old courſe of life, giving himſelf wholly up 
to his luſts, and voluptuous delights. He was 

abſolutely 


x Cœle-Fyria, that is, the DIo!l-w-Syria, contained 
that part ot Syr/a which lay between the mountains Li- 
banus and Anilibanus; and Paleſtine, all that country 
which was formerly the inheritance of the children of 
Iſrael: the maritime parts of eth were winat the Greets 
called Ph#nicia, 

Prideaux, 89. 
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abſolutely governed by Arathoclea his coneu- 
bine, and Agathecies her brother, who was 
his catamite. Drinking, gaming, and laſ- 
civiouſneſs, were the whole employments of 
his life. Ar/inoe was murdered, though the 
wife and ſiſter of the king, and abtwith and 
ing ſhe had a fon b, him, who ſucceeded to 
the throne. 'The people were exaſperated, 
and obliged SE,], to quit the miniſtry, in 
which he vas ſucceed ed by Tlepolemus, a young 
nobleman of great military diſtinction! But 
Piolmy Philepator died ſoon after; having 
worn out a very frong body vy his intem- 
perance and debaucheries. e was very lit- 
tle above twenty when he came to the throne, 
and he ſate on it ſ{eventcen Years. He 
was One of the moſt wi icked and dehauched 
princes that ever ſwayed a ſcepter; yet he 
had ſome virtues, He liberally contributed 
to aſſiſt the NH alan after th ie famous carth- 

quake which threw down their coloſſus, ar- 
enal, and great part of their walls: de ſent 
them 600 talents of ſilver, or 250, ooo l. ſter- 
ling; and a million of art abes, or buſhels of 
wheat. Athencus tells us, he was an encou- 
rager of learning; and built a magnificent 
temple in honor of Hein 5, in W ich the ſta- 
cue of that great poet was placed. 


PTOLEMY, 


2 Livy, I. 27. e. iv. Tuſtin, l. XXX. c. i. ii. Pri. 
geaux, II. 92. Ralls IX. 274. 
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PToLemyY V. ſurnamed ETI „ 
PHANES, or the zlluſtricus, was 8a of the 
- world 2800. 
but hve years old at the death pj Chrift 
of his father, which was con- 2a, 
ccaled by Agathalea and her bro- 
ther till they had plundered the palace of 
many valuable effects: When this was done, 
they called together the Macedon aus to a ge- 
neral council, and Ayathecles, having the 
young king in his arms, implored their pro- 
tection for him, againit the ambition of Tee- 
felemus. This provoked the laughter and 
the rage of all that heard it. The young 
king was placed on the throne in the pub- 
lic Hippodrome, where 2pathocies, Agaubo- 
clea, and Oenauthe their mother, were put 
to death in his preſence, as by his order; af- 
ter which, all their creatures were cut off, 
and the guardianſhip of the young king was 
commited to the charge of Se/bius, the ſon 
of that Sob;us who had been the ruling mi- 
niſter of the court during the laſt three 
reigns. No miniſter was ever more cun— 
ning, or more corrupt, than this 01d So/ibius, 
who made no ſcruple of committing the 
Llackett crimes, if they conduced to his ends, 
Pelybius imputes to him the murder of Hma- 
clus, fon of Plolemy; and of 4{r/ince, daughter 
of that Ly/imachus: of Magas, fon of Prelemy, 
and of Berenice, daughter of Magzas: of Bere- 
Vor. III. O nice, 


a Juſimn, I. XXX. c. ii. Pridaaux, IL 93. 
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nice, mother to Ptolemy Philopator ; of Clec- 
menes, king of Sparta; and of Arſinoe, daugh- 
ter of Berenice. It is ſurpriſing, after a con- 
duct of ſo much cruelty and inhumanity in 
his adminiftration, that he ſhould ſupport 
himſelf ſo long, and come to a peaceable end 
at laſt. 

Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of 
Macedon, thinking to ſerve themſelves of the 
advantage they had by the death of Philopa- 
tor, and "the ſucceſſion of an infant king, en- 
tered into a league to divide his dominions 
between them; 50g ceing that Philipſhould have 
Car 28, Ly Lia, C vyrene, and Eg 13 and Antiochus 
all the reft.< Accordingly, Autiochus march- 
ed into Cæle-Syria and Paliſtine, which ſub- 
mitted to him, 

Scipio having defeated Hannibal in Africa, 
and thereby put an end to the ſecond punic 
war with victory and honor, the name of the 
Rem: , began to be famous every where; and 


therefore the Egagtian court, finding them⸗ 


ſelves much diſtreſſed by the le: 12ue made 
between Philip and Antiochus aga inſt their in- 
fant king, and the uſurpations which had 
thereon been made by them on his provinces, 
ſent an-embaſty to Rome, to pray their pro- 
tection ; offering them the guardianſhip of 
their king, and the regency of his domini- 
ons duriag his minority: and, to induce 

them 


b Rollin, IX, p. 27% © Puffin, l. XXX. c. iii. 
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them to accept hereof, alledged, that the 
deceaſed king had recommended both to 
them at his death. The Romans thinkin 
this would enlarge their fame, compile 
with what was deſired, and took on them 
the tuition of the young king. 
The Romans ſent three ambaſſadors to the 
kings of Syria and Maccauun, to let them 
know, that they had taken on them the tui— 
tion of the young Egyptian king, and to re- 
quire them to deſiſt from invading his domi— 
nions ; otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to 
make war upon them for hs protection. At- 
ter the ambaſſadors had delivered this meſ- 
ſage to both kings, M. A*milius Lepidus, who 
was one of them, according to the inſtructions 
he had received from the ſenate at his firſt 
ſetting out, went to Alexanchia, to take on him 
in their name the tuition of the young king ; 
where having regulated his affairs, as well 
as'the then circumſtances of them would ad- 
mit, he appointed Ariſtomenes, an Acarnani- 
an, to be his guardian and chief miniſter, 
and then returned to Rome. This Ari//-menes 
was an old experienced miniſter ef that 
court; and having undertaken this charge, he 
managed it withgreat prudence and fidelity.“ 
Ariſtomenes recruited the army with the beſt 
ſoldiers he could get, and took 6000 ſtout 
ALtelians into pay. He ſent Scepas, with an 
O 2 army 


à Ibid. 8, it, e Ibid, c. iii. 
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army to recover Cæle- Syria and Paliſtine: bat 
he was defeated by Auliochus at Paneas, near 
the fountains of the river Jordan, and oblig- 
ed to fly to Sidon;z where being ſhut up with 
10,000 of his men, he was beſieged by An- 
tiechus, till he was forced by famine to ſur- 
render on terms of life only, and he and his 
men were ſent thence ſtript and naked. 
Antiochus was in the full poſſeſſion of Cazl- 
Syria and Paliſtine, and projected the ſame in 
Lefjer-4Afra; which induced him to ſend Euchs 
to Alexandria, with propoſals of a marriage 
between Cleopatra his daughter, and king 
Ptolemy, to be — as ſoon as they 
ſhould be of an age fit for it; promiſing the 
reſtoration of the conquered provinces on the 
day of the nuptials, by way of dower with the 
young princeſs. The Fg ypians accepted this 
offer, and the contract was fully agreed to on 
theſe terms,s 
S-cpas thought to make himſelf maſter of 
Egypt, and uſurp the authority over it, by 
murdering the young king : but the plot was 
diſcovered by 4riſtomencs, who put Cecpas and 
all his accomplices to death, and diſmiſſed 
the Atloliaus from the ſervice. When this 
conſpiracy was fully ſepprefſed, the king 
was fourteen years of age; and, according 
to the cuſtom of that country, was declared 
to 


f Prideaux, II. 95. . Joſeph, Antiq, 1. XII. c. iii. 
8 Prid, g7. Rollin, IX. 303. 
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to be out of his minority, and his inthroni- 
zation, which the Alexandrians called his an- 
acleteria, was celebrated with great pomp 
and ſolemnity; whereby the government was 
put into his n and he actually admit- 
ted to the adminiſtration of it." All things 
went well while 4ri/tomenes had the direction 
of affairs: but the king ſoon grew weary of 
that able and faithful miniſter, whom he put 
to death. The remainder of his reign was 
all turned into diſorder and confufion, and 
tis kingdom ſuffered the ſame, or rather 
more by it, than in the worſt times of his fa- 
ther. 

In the eleventh year of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
died Erateſthenes, the ſecond library-keeper 
at Alexandria, and was ſucceeded in his of- 
fice by Apollonius Rhodius the author of the 


| Argonautics. 


Antiochus the Great, about that time, mar- 
ried his daughter Cleapatra to Ptolemy, and 


gave him up the provinces of Czl/e-Syria and 


Pal:/tine.* But Antiochus was ſoon afterwards 
killed in the province of Elimais, where he 
had plundered the temple of Jupiter Belus. 
The ſame year, ies was bore her huſband a 
ſon, who reigned after him in Fgypt by the 
name of Ptolemy Philometor. She had alſo an- 


O 3 other 
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other ſon by him, and a daughter called af- 
ter her own name. 

The Egyptians were unable to bear the 
grievances which they ſuffered under the bad 
adminiſtration of their king, and attempted 
to depoſe him: but he extricated himſelf out 
of theſe troubles by making Polycrates his 
chief miniſter, who was a wiſe and vali- 
ant man. The revolters were ſuppreſſed, 
and many of them put to death, among 
whom were ſome of the principal nobility." 

Ptolemy maintained a riet triendſhip with 
the Romans, during the whole time of his 
reign; and he alſo carefully cultivated the 
friendſhip of the Achwans. He then propoſ- 
ed to mat war upon Seleucus king of Syria : 
but he was poiſoned by ſome of his atten- 
dants, which put an end to his project and 
life in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, 
and twenty-ninth of his age." 

PToLEemy VI. called Philo- 

Year of the meter, ſucceeded his father E- 
World 3824. 

Before Chriſt Vipbanes at fix years of age, and 

* his mother Chopatra was de- 

clared regent, who governed 

the kingdom for the 3 of eight years 

with great care and prudence, when ſhe 

died. Upon her death the regency fell to 

Leunnæus a nobleman of that court, and Eulzus 


an 


m Prideaux, II. 115. n Ibid. 116. Rolling, X. 
162, Uſer. Annal, p. 290. . 
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an eunuch, who had the breeding up of the 
young king. As ſoon as they had entered 
on the adminiſtration, they made a demand 
of Cæle-Syria and Paliſtine from Autiochus Epi- 
phanes, the ſon of Auticebus the Great, which 
occaſioned a war between Egypt and Syria. 
Cleopatra was mother to the one king, and 
ſiſter to the other, whereby ſhe kept the mat- 
ter from making a breach between them as 
long as ſhe lived : but the new regents de- 
manded the reſtoration of thoſe provinces 
which Antiochus the Great had wreſted out of 
the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanecs, aſter the bat- 

tle of Paxcas.® 
Ptelemy Philonzetor was then fourteen years 
old, and was declared to be out of his mino- 
rity. Great preparations were made at 
Alexandria for his inthronization; and Ant:- 
ochus ſent Apollonius, one of the prime nobles 
of his court, to be preſent at the ſolemnity, 
and to congratulate the young king thereon. 
On the return of this ambaſlador, Antiochus 
found that war was intended againſt him, 
and therefore he put his frontiers in a tho- 
rough poſture of defence. Inſtead of expect- 
ing the war in his own territories, he car- 
ried it into thoſe of his enemy. He was 
met by the forces of Piolemy between maunt 
Cafius and Peluſium, where they came to a 
battle, in which Anutiochus having got the vic- 
tory, 


0 Uſer. Annal. p. 300, Pridaaux, II. p. 123. 
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tory, he took care to fortify that border of 
his dominions, and took up his winter quar- 
ters at Tyre,” where Ptolemy Macron, who was 
governor of Cyprus for king Prolemy, deliver- 
ed up that iſland into the hands of Anlio- 
chus; and, in return, was made by him 
governor of Cæle- Syria and Paleſtine. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the next year 
would permit, Anticchus again invaded Eg ypt 
both by ſea and land. He obtained another 
victory over the Eg yptians on their frontiers, 
took Peluſſum, and from thence made his 
way into the heart of the kingdom.” In 
this laſt overthrow of the Egyptian army, 
it was in his power to have cut them all off 
to a man: but inſtead of purſuing this ad- 
vantage, he took care to put a ſtop to the 
executing of it, and rode about the field in 
perſon after the victory to forbid the put- 
ting of any more to death. This clemency 
fo far reconciled and endeared him to the 
Egyptians, that on his farther march into the 
country they all readily yielded to him. 
He made himſelf maſter of Memphis, and all 
the other parts of Eg ypr except Alexandria, 
which alone held out againſt him. 

Philometer voluntarily ſurrendered him- 
ſelf into the hands of Autiochus, who treated 

him 


Pp Tuſtin, I. XXXIV. c. 2. 
II Maccabees, X. 13. 
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him with great reſpect; for they eat at the 
ſame table, and converſed together as 
friends. Anttochus pretended for fome time 
to take care of the intereſt of this young 
king his nephew, and to manage the affairs 
of the kingdom as his tutor aud guardian: 
but when he had made himſelf maſter of the 
country under this pretence, he ſeized all to 
himſelf, and miſerably pillaged all parts 
where he caine, whereby ne vaitly enriched 
himſelf and his army with the ſpoils of 
Eg ypt.* 

During all this time, Pyhilometer conducted 
himſelf with a very mean ſpirit, keeping 
himſelf while in arms, at as great a diſtance 
from all danger as he was able, and never 
ſhewing himſelf in the army that was to 
fight for him: and afterwards in a ſlothful 
cowardice ſubmitting to Autiochus, whom he 
ſuffered to take ſo large a kingdom, without 
attempting to preſerve it;: which was not 
ſo much owing to his want of natural cou- 
rage or capacity, as to the effeminate edu- 
cation in which he was bred up by lis tutor 
Eulzus, who corrupted him with all manner 
of luxury, to render him unfit for govern- 
ment, 

Antiochus marched out of Egypt into Ju- 
dæa, took TFeruſa::m, ſlew 40,000 of its 
inhabitants, and ſold as many for ſlaves." 

He 

s I Maccab.l. 19. t Juin, l. XXXIV. c. 2. 

u Jeſepb. Antig. 1, XII. c. 7. XIII. c. 1, 
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He facrilegiouſly plundered the temple to 
the value of eighteen hundred talents of 
gold, or 12, 960, ocol. ſterling,” and return- 


ed to Antioch with the ſpoils of Judæa as well 


as of Egypt, which both together amounted 
to an immenſe treaſure.* 

The Alcxandrians finding Philometer fallen 
under the power of Antiochus, and by him in 
a manner wholly deprived of the crown, 
looked on him as altogether loſt to them ; 
and therefore having the younger brother 
with them, they put him on the throne, and 
made him their king inſtead of the other.” 

On this occaſion, the young 
Year of the adopted king took the name of 


' world 383 


Before toon Ptolemy Eucrgetes II. which was 
169. ſoon changed to that of Kater- 
getes; the former ſignifying be- 

neficent, and the latter benevolent e. but after- 
wards they gave him the name of Phy/con, 
that if, the fat-guts, or preat-bellied, by rea- 
ſon of the great and prominent belly, which 
by his luxury and gluttony he afterwards 
acquired; and by this name he is moſt com- 
monly mentioned by hiſtorians. On his 
thus aſcending the throne, Cincas and Cuma- 
nus 


vw The Hehrezo talent of geld was 72001, and the 


Alexandrian talent of gold was the ſame, Prideaux's 


preface to vol, I. p. xxi. xxji. 
x II Maccab. v. 22. 23. Pri deauæx, II. p. 132. 
2 Rollin, X. 212. XI. 114. XII. 226. 
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#15 were made his prime miniſters, and to 
them was committed the care of reſtoring 
the broken affairs of the kingdom. 
Antiochas made a third expedition into 
Eg ys, under pretence of reſtoring the depo- 
ſed king; but in reality to ſubject the whole 
kingdom to himſelf, He vanquiſhed the 
Alexandricns in a ſea-fight near Pelyfonn, en- 
tered the country with a great army, and 
marched directly towards Alexandria to lay 
hege to the place. The ambaſſadors who 
were then at Allæandria on embaſſies from 
ſeveral of the Grecian ſtates to the Egyptian 
court interpoſed their mediation in vain. 
Antiochus aſterted his title to the provinces 
of Cale-Syria and Paleſtine, and inveſted 
Alexandria; on which Ptolemy Eucrgetes and 
Cleopatra his ſiſter, who were then ſhut up 
in the town, ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans 
to repreſent their caſe, and pray relief.“ 
The ſenate, moved with their remonſtrances, 
and perſuaded that it would not be for the 
intereſt of the Romans to ſuffer Autiochus to 
attain ſuch an height of power, reſolved to 
ſend an embaſſy to Egypt to put an end to 
the war. Caius Popillius Lamas, Caius Deci- 
mus, and Caius H:/tilius, were appointed for 
this important negociation. Their inſtruc- 


tions were, that they ſhould firſt wait upon 


Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy ; ſhould 
order 
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order them, in the name of the ſenate, to 
ſuſpendall hoſtilities, and terminate the war; 
and that, ſhould cither of the parties refuſe 
a compliance, the Romans would no longer 

conſider them as their friend and ally. 

As the danger was imminent, three days after 
the refolution had been taken in the ſenate, 
they ſet out from Reue with the Fg yprian 
ambaſſadors.< 

The re lance witch Antiochus met with 
from the Alrxonirig obliged him to change 
his 2 and conclude that it would be his 
intereſt to keep up an enmity between the 
two brothers, which might weaken them to 
ſuch a degree, that he might {wallow both. 
With (hits view he withdrew from Alcxandria 
to Maury his, and there ſeemingly again reſto- 
red the 4 11 ingdom to Philomeler, exc ep- 
ting only P., , MW hich he retained in his 
hands ; that hav ing this key of Egypt {t1]) in 
his keeping, he mioht thereby again enter 
the kingdom when matters ſhould be ripe 
for his deſign : and having made theie diſ- 
poſitions he returned to Aatiech. 

Ptelemy Philenicter was new rouzed from his 
luxurious ſloth by the misfortunes which he 
had ſuffered in thele revolutions, and had 
penetration enough to fee what Antiochus 
intended: therefore, as ſoon as Antrechus 
was gone, he invited his brother to an ac- 

com- 


© Rollin, X. 215. d Livy, I. 48. c. 11. 
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commodation, which was effected by the 
means of their ſiſter Elzopaira, and an agree- 
ment was made upon terms that the two 
brothers ſhould jointly reign together. Pha- 
lemeter then returned to Al-xandyria, and peace 
was reſtored to E- ypr, much to the ſatisſac- 
tion of the people, eſpecially of the Alxau- 
arins, who greatly ſuffered by the war.® 

The two brothers ſent ambaſiadors into 
Greece to get auxiliary forces from thence to 
guard againſt Ynticchns, who fell into a great 
rage when he heard af their reconciliation, 
and, in the 13th year of the reign of PH 
lometer, made a fourth rs upon Eg. yr, 
in w hich he purpoſed, without owning the 
intereſt of either of his nephews, to ſup— 
preſs them both, and make an abſolute con- 
queſt of the whole kingdom. He ſubdued 
all the country as far as Mrmphir, and march- 
ed towards A/-xazd4;a: but he met the Ro- 
1M ambailadors in his way, which put a 
ſtop to hfs farther progreſs, and totally daſh- 
ed all the deſigns which he had been fo long 
carrying on tor the reduction of Egypt to 
his yvoke. 

On the arrival of Antiochus at Leuſine, a 
place within four miles of Alexandria, he was 
met there bv the Ren ambaſſadors. On 
the ſight of Pepilliut, he put forth his hand 
to embrace him as His old friend and acquuain- 
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tance, with whom he had contraſted an in- 
timate friendſhip and familiarity, while he 
was an hoſtage at Rome. Papillius refuſed the 
compliment, and told him, that the public 
intereſt of his country muſt take place of 
private friendſhip ; that he muſt firſt know, 
whether he was a friend or an enemy to the 
Roman ſtate, before he would own him as a 
friend to himſelf; and then delivered into 
his hands the tables, in which were written 


the decree of the ſenate, and required him 


to give an immediate anſwer thereto. Antio- 
chas having read the decree, told Popillius he 
would conſult with his friends about it, and 
ſpeedily give him the anſwer they ſhould ad- 
viſe. But Popillius inſiſting on an immediate 
anſwer, drew a circle round the king in the 
ſand with the ſtaff which he had in his hand, 
and required him to give his anſwer before 
he ftirred out of that circle; at which ſtran ge 
and peremptory way of proceeding Axtiach; 


being ſtartled, after a little heſitation yield - 


ed to it, and told the ambaſſador that be 
would obey the command of the ſenate; 
whereon Papillius accepted his embraces, and 
ated according to his former friend ſhip 
with him.s That which made him ſo bold as 
to act with him after this peremptory man- 
ner, and the other ſo tame as to yield thus 
patiently to it, was the news which they 
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had a little before received of the great vic- 
tory which the Romans had obtained over 
Perſeus king of Macedonia: for Paulus AEmilius 
having now vanquiſhed that king, and there- 
by added his kingdom to the Reman empire, 
the name of the Romans carried ſuch weight 
with it, as created a terror in all the neigh- 
bouring nations; ſo that none of them after 
this cared to diſpute their commands; but 
were glad to maintain peace, and cultivate 
a friendſhip with them, on any terms.“ 

After Papillius had thus ſent Antiochus back 
into Syria, he returned with his colleagues 
to Alexandria, where they ratified and fully 
fixed the terms of agreement between the 
two brothers. The ambaſſadors then ſailed 
to Cyprus, and cauſed an entire reſtoration 
of that iſland to be made to the Egyptian 
kings, to whom it of right belonged. They 
then returned to Rome, and were followed 
by ambaſſadors from the two Prelemies to thank 
the ſenate for the great benefit they had re- 
ceived from it. 

Antiochus again plundered Jeruſalm, and 
finiſhed an 1mpions life by a miſerable 
death ;* while the two Egyptian kings quar- 
relled with each other, and Phy/co» drove 
Phil:meter from the throne, The latter em- 
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barked for Lal, and landed at Brunduſium, 
from whence he travelled to Reme on foot 1n 
a ſordid habit, and with a mean attendance, 
to demand of the ſenate the neceſſary aid for 
replacing him on the throne. As ſoon as 
the ſenate heard of his arrival, they ſent for 
him, and conducted him to lodgings ſuiting 
his royal dignity. Whea he had a day of 
audience, and made known his caſe, they 
immediately decreed his reſtoration, and 
ſent Quintus and Cunuleius as ambaſſadors with 
him to Alexandria, to ſee their decree execu- 
ted; who reconducted him accordingly, and 
ſucceeded in negotiating an accommodation 
between the two brothers. LZybia, and the 
province of Cyrene, were aſſigned to Phy/con : 
Phliometer had Eg yp!, and the ifle of Cyprus. 
Each was declared independant of the other; 
and the treaty and agreement were confirmed 
with the cuſtomary oaths and ſacrifices.! 
Phy/con was not contented with the ſhare 
allotted him, and went to Ree to ſolicit the 
ſenate that he might have Cyprus alſo aſſign- 
ed him, which was granted, and two am- 
baſſadors were ſent with him to Philometer to 
ſee it done. Philometer refuſed to ſubmit to 
this deciſion, and the Romans declared him 
their enemy: but Philometer deteated Phyſcon, 


and took him priſoner at Lapitho in Cyprus, 


where he pardoned him every thing, and even 
| reſt0+ 
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reſtored him Lybia and Cyrene; whereby the 
war between the two brothers was wholly 
ended, and never after revived ; for the 
Romans were aſhamed any more to oppoſe 
themſelves againſt ſo generons a clemency.” 

Demetrius Soter, the ſon of Seleucus Philopa- 
for, put Anticchus Eupater to death, and there- 
by became king of Syria: but he was defea- 
ted and killed by Alexander Balus, who then 
mounted his throne, and married Cl/oparra 
the daughter of Philemeter,"” who ſoon after 
ſuſpected that Alexander had a deſign upon 
his life, and in conſequence took his daugh- 
ter from him, gave her to young Demetrius, 
and engaged to re-eſtabliſh him on the 
throne of his father, which he ſoon perform- 
ed. Philometer defeated Alexander near Anti- 
och, and the latter fled to Zabdiel, an Ara- 
bian prince,. who cut off his head, and ſent 
it to Prolezy:; but this prince died a few days 
after, of a wound he had received in the bat- 
tle. Thus A/:xander king of Syria, and 
Ptolomy Philometor king of Egypt, died about 
the ſame time; the firſt after a reign of five 
years, and the ſecond after one of thirty-five. 
Demetrius, who had attained the crown by 
this victory, aſſumed the ſirname of Nicator, 
or the Congueror : but the ſucceſſion of Egypt 
was attended with more difficulties.“ 


| Ss Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy Philometor ſhewed hamſelf an ex- 
cellent prince, as ſoon as he withdrew him- 
ſelf from thoſe who had the care of his edu- 
cation, He took the name of Philometor to 
teſtify his gratitude to his mother Cleapatra 
for her prudent and careful adminiſtration 
during his minority. He permitted the 
Zewws to build a temple in Egypt, like that 
of FJeruſalem ;F with a grant for Onias and 
his deſcendants to be always high-prieſts in 
it. It was built within the Nomes or pre- 
fecture of Heliopolis, about 24 miles | 29 
Memphis, where had formerly ſtood an old 
temple of Bubaſtis, which was then wholly 
neglected and demoliſhed : and all this came 
to paſs exactly as the prophet 1/azah had 
foretold.14 Divine ſervice was therein daily 
carried on in the ſame manner and order as 
in the temple at Jeruſalem; till at length, 
after the deſtruction of Feru/alem and its tem- 
ple, this temple was alſo firſt ſhut up, aud 
afterwards wholly demoliſhed with the city 
of Onion, in which it ſtood, by the command 
of YVe/pa/ian the Roman emperor, about 2245 
years after it had been firſt built, 


Ptolemy 
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Peolemy VII. ſirnamed Pyyſcon, 
or tua-bellied,* ſucceeded his bro- 
ther in all his dominions; in 
which he was at firſt oppoſed by 
Cleopatra the ſiſter and wife of 


163 


Year of the 
world 38 59. 
Before Chriſt 


145. 


the late king, by whom ſhe had a fon : 
but affairs were accommodated by the me- 
diation of Thermus the Reman ambaſſador. 
It was agreed, that Phy/cor ſhould marry 
Cleopatra, and educate her ſon, who ſhould 
be declared heir to the crown, which PH n 


ſhould poſſeſs during his life. 


He had no 


ſooner married the queen, and taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown, than even in the very day 


of the nuptials, he killed the young prince 


in her arms.* 


By this time, the Romans had made 
Macedonia a province. Two years after 
this, Metellus gained ſeveral advantages 
over the Acheans, and Mummius took Co- 
riuth, which he deſtroyed, and all Greece 
became a Roman province by the name of 


Phyſcox 


* Athen@us, out of the 7th book of Pofidonius the Stoic, 
tells us, that Phyſcon had a great head, and a broad face, 
extremely deformed and ſhocking, upon a ſhort ſquat 
dody, with a belly enormouſly prominent. Athen, I. XII. 
c. 27, This agrees with Juſtin, who ſays, „Erat enim 
et vultu deforniis, et ſtatura brevis, et ſagina ventris 
non homini, ſed belluæ, fimilis,”” Juſtin, l. XXXVIII. 


Achaia. 


v Rallin, XII.. 237. 


9 8. t Rollin, XI. 149. Juſtin, I, XXXVIII. C. 8. 
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Phy/con who had affected to aſſume the name 
of Eucrgetes, or the Benefaor, was now called 
by the Alexandrians Kakergetes, or the Malgfactor, 
on account of his great wickedneſs ; for he 
was the moſt iniquitous and cruel, as alſo the 
moſt vile and deſpicable, of all the Prolemies 
that reigned in Egypt, As he began his 
reign with the murder of his nephew, he 
continued it with the ſame cruelty and wick- 
edneſs, putting many others to death almoſt 
every day; ſome upon ſuſpicions, ſome for 

ſmall faults, and others for none at all.” 

_  Cleepatria brought him a ſon, whom he 
called M:mphritis, from the ceremonies he 
was diſcharging at the time of his birth at 
Memphis but the King incurred both the ha- 
tred and contempt of his people, by his bar- 
barous cruelties, and monſtrous miſmanage- 
ments. He murdered and baniſhed not onl 

ſuch as were devoted to Philometor, but alſo 
thoſe who had been firmly attached to him- 
ſelf. He let looſe his foreign mercenaries 
to commit all murders and rapines upon the 
oppreſſed and terrified Alexanarians, who fled 
into other countries, and left their city in a 
manner deſolate. Therefore, that he might 
not reign over empty houſes, the king invit- 
ed all ſtrangers to come and repeople the 
place: and as great multitudes flocked there, 
he 


w Tuſtin, I. XXXVIII, c. viii, Prid, 214. 
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he gave them habitations, and admitted 
them to all the rights of the former citi- 
zens; by which means the tity was again 
repleniſhed.* 

Many learned men, and other profeſſors 
of arts and ſciences, were among thote that 
fled out of Egypr; by which means learn- 
ing was revived in Greece, Aſia Minor, the 
iſles, and in all other places where they 
went. The continual wars between the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander, had almoſt extinguiſh - 
ed the Sciences in all thoſe countries, and 
_ would have been entirely loſt, if they 
had not found protection under the three firſt 
Ptolemies at Alexandria. Thus learning re- 
vived throughout what we call the whole 
eaſt, exactly in the ſame manner as they took 
new birth in the weſt, about 1590 years af- 
terwards, when Conſtantinople was taken by 
the Turks, 

While foreigners were flocking to repeo- 
ple Alexandria, three illuſtrious ambaſſadors 
arrived there from Rome, Theſe were Pub- 
lins Scipio Africanus, junior, Spurius Mummius, 
and L. Merellus, who were received by the 
king in great Rate : but he found the great- 
eſt temperance and moderation in thoſe 
eminent Romans. When the ambaſſadors 
had taken a full view of Alexandria, and the 
Rate of affairs there, they ſailed up the Me 

£0 


* Prid. p. 209, Juſtin, ibid. 
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to ſee Memphis, and other parts of Egypt; 
whereby they thoroughly informed them- 
ſelves of the great number of cities, and 
the vaſt number of inhabitants that were in 
that country; as alſo of the ſtrength of its 
fituation, the fertility of its ſoil, and the 
many other excellencies and advantages of 
it: upon the whole, they obſerved it to be 
a country that wanted nothing but a prince 
of capacity and application to make it a 
very potent and formidable ſtate, It was 
therefore to their ſatis faction that they found 
Phyſcon entirely deſtitute of every qualifica- 
tion neceſſary for ſuch an undertaking. He 
appeared quite deſpicable to them, as the 
deformities of his n. were equal to thoſe 
of his ſoul: and over this vile corpulent 
carcaſs he wore a garment ſo thin and tranſ- 
parent, that all his deformities were ſeen 
through it, and alſo thoſe parts which it is 
one of the main ends of garments to cover 
and conceal. From this Jeformed monſter 
the ambaſſadors paſſed over to Cyprus, and 
from thence proceeded to execute their com- 
miſſion in all the other countries to which 
they were ſent.” 

Phyſcon went ſtill on in the ſame ſteps of 
luxury, cruelty, and tyranny. He divorc- 
ed his wife Cleopatra, and married her 
daughter, who was alſo called Clecpatra, 
| | whom 


Y Prid. 231, Tullin, ibid. 
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whom he had firſt deflowered by violence. 
He alſo treated the new inhabitants of Alex- 
andria as arbitrarily as he had done the old 
ones ; and therefore thinking he might beſt 
ſecure himſelf from them by cutting off their 
young men, who were the ſtrength of the 
place, he cauſed his mercenaries to ſurround 
them in the Gymnaſium, as they were at their 

ublic exerciies, and put them all to death. 

he people were {o much exaſperated againſt 
him for this horrid maſſacre, that they all 
roſe in a general tumult, and ſet fire to his 
palace with intent to have burnt him in it: 
but he made his eſcape to Cyprus, with Cle- 
opatra his young wife, and Memphitis his ſon. 
When he arrived there, he heard that the 
Alexandrians had put the government of the 
kingdom under C/-opatra his divorced wife; 
upon which, he hired an army of merce- 
naries to make war againſt both. 

Phyſcon had made one of his ſons governor 
of Cyrene, and tearing the Alexandrians would 
make him king, he ſent for him to Cyprus, 
where he put him to death : by which ſhock- 
ing barbarity the Aerandriams were ſo much 
farther enraged, that they pulled down and 
demoliſhed all his ſtatues wherever erected 
in their city. Phy/con 1magined this was 
done at the inſtigation of Cleopatra his di- 
vorced queen; therefore, to be revenged 

upon 


4 Prid, 240. Juſtin, ibidy 
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upon her, he cauſed Memphitis, a very hopeful 
and beautiful young prince he had qt her, co 


be ſlain betore his face; then cutting his body 
in pieces, he put them all into a box, with his 
head, thereby to ſhew to whom they belong 
ed ; and ſent it with them incloſed therein 
to Alexandria by one of his guards, who was 
ordered to preſent 1t to the queen on the day 
then approaching, which was to be celebrat- 
ed as the anniverſary of her birth. Accord- 
ingly, 1t was preſented to her in the midſt 
of the feſtivity, which ſoon turned 1t into 
lamentation, and excited that horror and 
deteſtation againſt the tyrant, as ſo mon- 
ſtrous and unparalleled a cruelty deſerved.* 

The Alexandrians raiſed an army under the 
command of Mar/yas, whom the queen had 
made her general to defend the country 
againſt Phy/con, who got together an army, 
and ſent it againſt the Alexandrians under the 
command of Hegelochus his general, who de- 
feated Mar/yas, took him priſoner, and ſent 
him in chains to Phy/cen: but the tyrant 
ſhewed him mercy, as he was tired of his 
own cruelty.® 

Cleopatra fled to her daughter, who was 
queen of Syria; and Phy/con returned to 
Alexandria, where he reaſſumed the govern- 
ment. He married his daughter p n 
to Antiochus Gripus the ſon of his niece C- 


Fabia; 


# Prid. 242, Juſtin, ibid. b .d. 
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patra, and placed him on the throne of Syria. 
Py/con foon after died at Alrxandria, in the 
67th year of his age; having reigned 20 years 
from the death 'of his brother Phi meter. 
but no reign was ever more tyrannical, or 
abounded with greater crimes. He left three 
ſons; Apien, whom he had by a concubine; 
Lath; us, and Alexand:r, whom he had by 
his mece Cleopatra. The kingdom of - 
roae he bequeathed to Apion and left Fete 
to his widow Clecpat. a, in conjunction with 
one of her ſons, whom ſhe ſhould think fit 
to chuſe.* It is ſtrange that ſuch a ſavage 
prince ſhould be the patron of learned men; 
vet we are told, he allowed Panaretus, who 
was a man of great learning, a yearly pen- 
hon of twelve talents, equal to 5400 J. ſter- 
ling. 4 , 

In this reign, %u the ſon of Sirach, a 
Jer of Te * an, came and ſettled in Eg ypr, 
where he tranſlated the book of Jeſus his 
grandfather out of Abri into Greet, for the 
vſe of the helleniſtical eros; which i is the 
fame we now have among the apocryphal 
ſcriptures in our 2/7 bible by the name of 
Fs Fcclefiaſticns. The antients called it He trea- 


ure of all virtue but the Hebrew original is 


now loft, and the Eugliſb tranſlation hath 
been made from the Greek. 


Vol. III. Q_ Prolzuy 


Jufen, l. xXXVIII. c. is, l. XXXIX. . ii. 
0 Lye, Anni. 1. 303. 
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Proremy VIII. ſirnamed 
Year * Larh Rus, had been baniſhed 
8 to Cyprus by his father, and 
117, would have been kept from the 
crown by his mother if it had 
not been for the people, who obliged her to 
ſend for him, and admit him as king to reign 
in copartnerſhip with her. But before ſhe 
would ſuffer him to be inaugurated at Mem- 
phis, according to cuſtom, the obliged him 
to repudiate his eldeſt filter Chopatra, whom 
he paſſionately loved; and to marry Selexe 
his youngeſt ſiſter, who was not ſo Weept⸗ 

able to him.“ 

N his coronation he took the name of Ho- 
+ Athaneus and Pav/anias call him Philo- 


| . but Lathyrus is the name by which he 


is chiefly diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory ; though as 
it was a nick- -name, it was never owned by 
him. LCLathyres, in Greek ſignifies a pea, 
which the Latins call Cicer, from whence the 
family of the Ciceros had their name, be- 
cauſe of an excreſcence which one of their 
anceſtors had on his noſe like a pea: but for 
what reaſon Pfolemy Lathyrus had this name 1s 
no where mentioned. Perhaps it was on 
account of ſuch an excreſcence ſomewhere 
upon. him in conſtant view, either on his 


noſe or face. 
Clichatr 


e Juſtir, l. XXXIX. c. iii. 
Prideaux, II. 250. Rollin, XI. 186. 
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Cleopatra whom Lathyrus had divorced, 
diſpoſed of herſelf in marriage to Antiochus 
Cyzicerus, half-brother to Autiochus Gripus, 
king of Syria. She brought him an army 
for her dowry, to aſſiſt him againſt Gripus, 
who defeated Cyzzicenus; upon which Cleo- 
petra took refuge in Anticch, where ſhe was 
cruelly and impioully killed by the orders of 
her own ſiſter Tryphana. She had taken 
ſanctuary in a tegple, where her hands were 
cut off by ſoldiers while ſhe embraced the 
altar, and ſhe expired uttering many curſes 
againſt the parricides who were the authors 
of her death.“ But her death was ſoon re- 
venged by Cygicenut, who got Tryphena in 
his power, and ſacrificed her to the ghoſt of 
his murdered wife. 

Cleopatra queen of Egypt, who was mother 
to both theſe fiiters, expreſſed no regard or 
concern for either of them. Her mind was 
actuated only by ambition, and all her 
thoughts were employed how ſhe might beſt 
ſupport her authority. She made her ſon 
9 king of Cyprus ; then charged La- 
thyrus with an attempt againſt her lite, and 
drove him out of the kingdom; after which 
ſhe made Alenauder king in the room of his 


brother, who fled to Cyrus, and was forced 


to be content with that government." 


IT'S PTOLEMY 


8 Ibid. 251. 188, Fuſiin, ibid, 
h Prideaux, II. 252, 289, JuSin, l. XXXIX. c. iv. 
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| Fear of the ProlEMY IX. or Alrxand:r J. 
1 world 389-. While Lathyrus ruled in Ce. 
| | Before Chriſt he paſſed from thence into Pe- 
| 107, 


nicia with an army of 30,000 
men, to oppoſe A at Farris king of 
the Jcus, who had invaded that country 
with 50,000 men. The two armies engaged 


at Afephos ncar the Jardan, and Lathyrits ob- 


ſtrong enough to recover £p ypt.* 


| 
i Foſeph. Antig. l. XIII. c. xx. xxi. 
| k Prid, II. 293. 

| 


| tained a complete victory: but he was ſoon 
| after obliged to return to F/yprus by his mo- 
[| ther Cleopatra, who bronght a great army 
| from Egypt into Phanicia, took Ptolemats, 
| | and drove Lathy; ws out of that country ; ! 
|| being apprehenſive if he ſhould make him— 
1 ſelf maſter of it. he would therc>y grow 


| Cleopatra on her return to Alexandria marri- 
ed Selene, whom ſhe had taken from Lailyrus, 
to Antiochus Gripus; which unnatural and 
cruel uſage ſo much terrified her fon Alexen- 
. der, that he withdrew and left the Kingdom, 


| chuſing rather to live in baniſhment with 
| ſafety, than to reign with ſo wicked and 


cruel a mother in the continual danger of his 
life. He was with great difficulty periaad- 
ed to return to her again: but ſhe ſoon grew 
weary of his joint authority, and laid de- 
ſigns againſt his life, to get the whole regal 
power in her own hands. Alexander was ap- 
prized of her deſign, which he prevented by 
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putting her to death. She was a monſter of 
4 woman, who had ſpared neither mother, 
ſons, nor daughters, and had ſacrificed every 
thing to the ambitious deſire of reigning. 
She was puniſhed in this manner for her 
crimes; but by a crimeequal to her own.! 

As ſoon as the Alexandrians found that the 
mother died by the parricide of the ſon, 
they drove him from the throne, and ſent 
to Cyprus for Ptolemy Lathyrus, whom they re- 
ſtored to the kingdom, which he held after-- 
wards without interruption to the end of his 
life. Alexander got ſome ſhips to attempt a 
return; but was met by Chereas, and periſh- 
ed in the fight. Before this time, Piolemy 
Apion, to whom Phy/con had left the kingdom 
ot Cyrene, died without iſſue, and gave that 
kingdom by his laſt will to the Romans, who, 
inſtead of accepting it, gave all the cities 
their liberties, which filled the country with 
petty tyrants, till Lucullus remedied theſe diſ- 
orders, and the whole was reduced into the 
form of a Roman province.” | 

Soon after Ptolemy Lathyrus had . 
been replaced on the throne, a Year of the 
conſiderable rebellion broke out Rafe 3975; 
l riſt 
in the Upper-Egypt, where the re- gg, 
bels were defeated in a great bat- 
tle, and took refuge in the city of Theber, 


Q 3 which 


1 Ibid. 301. Rollin, XI. 201. 
m Fuſtin, I. xxxv. c. ix. Prid. 297. 301. 
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which Lathyrus took after a ſiege of three 
years, He gave it up to be plundered by 
the enraged ſoldiery, who treated it fo ri- 
gorouſly, that from being the greateſt and 
richeſt city till then in Europe, it was almoſt 
reduced to nothing." | 

Lathyrus ſurvived the ruin of Thebes but a 
ſhort time; having reigned from the death 
of his father thirty-fix years; of which he 
reigned eleven with his mother in Egypt, 
eighteen in Cypres, and ſeven alone in Eg ypt 
after his mother's death. He was ſucceeded 
by Cleopatra his daughter and only legitimate 
child. Her proper name was Berenice? for 
it is to be obſerved, that as all the males of 
this family had the common name of Prolemy, 
ſo all the females of it had that of Cieapatra, 
and beſides had proper names to diſtinguiſh 
them from each other. Thus Sœlene was cal- 
led Cleopatra; ſo were two of her ſiſters; and 
thus Berenice received that name according 
to the uſage of her family: the obſerving of 
this will remove many obſcurities and diffi- 
culties in the Egyptian hiſtory. o 

Sylla was then perpetual dictator at Rome, 
and ſent Alexander to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Egypt, on the death of his uncle 
Lathyrus, as his neareſt heir male; for he was 
the ſon of that Alexander who had put his 
mother to death, and had attached him to 

Sylla, 


n Rellin, XI. 202, Prid, 30%. o id. zog. 
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$ylla, who was then the diſpenſer of law to 
the world. The 4lexandrians had put Cleopatra 
upon the throne ſix months before he arrived, 
among them. However, to compromiſe the 
matter, and avoid diſpleaſing Sy/la, it was 
agreed that Alexander ſhould matry Cleg- 
patra, and reign jointly. But Alexander, ei- 
ther diſliking the lady, or not liking to have 
a partner in the government, put her to 
death nineteen days after their marriage, and 
reigned alone fifteen years. Murther and 
parricide were then ſo little eſteemed to be 
crimes, that they ſeem to have grown into 
faſhion among princes and princeiles.? 
PToLEMyY X. called ALtx- 
ANDER II, was ſoon oppoſed by Year of the 
the two ſons of Selene the ſiſter 2 Fx wt 
eforeChriit 
of Lathyrus, who went to Rome 81. 
to ſolicit the ſenate in their be- 
half; but their ſolicitations were ineffectual. 
The Alexandrians were at laſt weary of their 
king Alexander, took up arms, expelled him, 
and called in Ptolemy Auletes, the illegitimate 
ſon of Lathyrus. Alexander applicd to Pompey 
for aid, which was out of his power to grant ; 
and the exiled king went to Tyre, in hopes 
of a more favorable conj uncture: but none 
offered, and he ſoon after died there. Be- 
fore his death he made a will, whereby he 
declared the Roman people his heirs. The 
| Romans 


* Rollin, XI. 203. 
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omans were then at war with Mihridates VI. 
ing of Pontus, which made them deter ac- 
cepting this important ſucceſſion, though 
they would not renounce the will. 
ProLemy XI. ſirnamed Au- 
her of the IETES, or the Piper, becauſe he 
world 3939: valued himſelf ſo mach upon 
br”! playing well on that inſtrument, 
that he diſputed the prize of it, 
in the public games. He was alſo called 
Diony fius Moes, or the New Bacchus; becauſe 
he often imitated the effeminacies of the 
bacchanals. 

This prince is reckoned to have as much 
excceded all that reigned before him of his 
race in the effeminacy of his manners, as his 
grandfather Phy/con did in the wickedneſs of 
them.” Having only a conteſted title to the 
crown, he needed a declaration of the Romarx 
ſenate in his favor, to confirm his right. Ju- 
fins Czar was then conſul, and obtained 
from Prolemy Auletes near 6000 talents, or 


1, 296, ooo l. ſterling, for the admitting him 


into alliance with the Romans, and granting 
him the confirmation of his crown.“ The 
revenues 


q Did. 213, = Prid. II. 329. 


id. 348. Suetonius in Julio Ceſare, cap. 54. p. 34+ 
Edit. Amſterodami. The Roman talent, we reckon at 
2161, fterling, as in Prideaux, pref, vol. I. p. xxii. 
whereby we make it 233,5001, more than in the Univ, 


Hiſt, v. IX. p. 437. 


J . 
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revenues of E-ypt were twice that ſum, yet 
the king could not immediately raiſe it, 
without overtaxing his ſubjects, which gave 
them general diſcontent. 

About this time, a moſt unjuſt decree was 
carried at Rome, by the vicious tribune Cio- 
dius, for depoſing Ptolemy king of Cyprus, the 
brother of Aulctes, 1eizing his kingdom for 
the republic, and confiſcating all his eſfeds. 
The Alexandrians preited their king to de- 
mand that iſland as an old appendant of E- 
gypt; which he declined, and they expelled 
him the kingdom.“ | | | 

Auletes eſcaped to Rhodes, where he met 
the famous Cato, who was on his way to Cy- 
prus, to put the decree in execution againſt 
that iſland. Auletes informed Cato he was 
then going to Rome to ſolicit the aſſiſtance 
of the ſenate for his reſtoration ; but Cato 
blamed him for quitting that ſtate of honor 
and happineſs which he was poſſeſſed of in 
his kingdom, and thus expoſing himſelf to 
the diſgrace, trouble, and contempt which 
he muſt expect to meet with at Rome: he 
freely told him, that if all Egypt was to be 
fold, the purchaſe money would not be ſuſ- 
ficient to ſatisfy the greedy expectations of 
the principal Romans; therefore he adviſed 
him to return into Eg ypr, and make up all 
differences with his people. Cato even of- 

| fered 


t Prideaux, 349 —3 50. 
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fered to go with him to aſſiſt him therein: 
but Prolemy went forward to Rome, where he 
ſoon found by full experience all to be true 
that Cato had told him. The king was o- 
bliged to pay great attendance on the lead- 
ing men of the common-wealth, and expend 
vaſt ſums among them to procure them to 
favour his cauſe; and after all, when there 
was no more left to be extorted from him, 
an oracle was trumped up out of the S:by/line 
books, whereby it was pretended the Romans 
were forbidden to give him any help in this 
caſe. So that after he had ſolicited this 
matter a whuie year at Rome, and expended 
vaſt ſums in it, he was forced to depart from 
thence without ſucceſs, and retire to Epheſut, 
into the temple of the goddeſs, to wait there 
the deciſion of his deſtiny." 

Atter the departure of Auletes, the Alex- 
endrians placed his daughter Berenice on the 
throne, and ſent an embaſſy into Syria to Au- 
tiochus Afcaticus, who by his mother Selene was 
the next heir male of the family, to invite 
him to come into Egypt, and there marry 
Berenice and reign with her: but the ambaſ- 
ſadors on their arrival in Syria found him 
juſt deceaſed. However, they made the 
ſame propoſal to Selbacus his brother, which 
he readily accepted. He proved a very ſor- 
did and baſe ſpirited man, which occaſioned 

the 


1 Lid. 351. Rollin, XII. P · 122. 
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the Egyptians to give him the nick-name of 
Cybio/attes, or the Scullicn. It was this mean 
prince who ſacrilegioully robbed the ſepul- 
chre of Alexander the Great of the coffin of 
maſly gold, in which his body had been de- 
poſited by Prolemy I. and put it into a coffin 
of glaſs. By this ſhocking kind of avarice 
he provoked Berenice to ſuch a degree, that 
to be rid of a huſband whom ſhe juſtly loath- 
ed, ſhe cauſed him to be put to death; and 
then married Archilaus high-prieft of Comana 
in Pontus, who pretended to be the ſon of 
Mithridates the Great, though in fact he was 
only the ſon of his chief general. In bio- 


ſactes ended the whole race of Seleucus, and 


none of it were any more left to ſurvive the 
loſs of that empire, which they once poſſeſſ- 


ed.” 


Gabinius was then proconſul in Syria, and 
had paſſed with a body of Roman troops 


over the Euphrates, to reinſtate Mithridates 


prince of Parthia in the kingdom of Media, 
from which he had been expelled by his 
brother: but Ptolemy Auletes came to him 


with letters from Perpey, their common 
friend and patron, who was declared con- 
ſul for the enſuing year. By thoſe letters 
he conjured Gabin:-s to exert all his power in 
favor of the propoſals that prince ſhould 
make him, with regard to his re-eftabliſh- 


ment 


W Ib. 352127, 
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ment in his kingdom. However dangerous 
that conduct might be, the authority of Pu- 
per, and the hope of gain, made Gabinius be- 
gin to waver. The lively remonſtrances of 
Antony, who ſought occaſions to fignahze 
himſelf, and was beſides inclined to pleaſe 
P:iclemy, whoſe intreaties flattered his ambi- 
tion, fully determined Gabinius. This was 
the famous Markt Antony, who afterwards as 
Triumwir governed one third part of the Re- 
man empire for ſeveral years. He accompa- 
nied Gabixius into Syria as his general of the 
horfe, and in that ſervice firſt ſignalized him- 
ſelf. Being a young man of great courage 
and a bold ſpirit, he was the chief promoter 
of an expedition into Egypt; though it was 
oppoſed by moſt of the other generals: but 
the opinion of Antony agreed beſt with the a- 
varice of Gabinius, and carried it againſt 
them all. The more dangerous the enter- 
rize, the more right Gadinius thought he 
— to make Stel pay dear for it, who ot- 
tered him ten thouſ{and talents, or 4, 5 oo, oool. 
ſterling; the greateſt part to be advanced 
immediately in ready money, and the reſt as 
ſon as he ſhould be reinſtated. Gebinive ac- 
cepied the offer without anv heſitation, re- 
paſſed the Euphratcs, c: fled Palifgiuc, and 

marched directly into Egypt.“ 
When 


t Bid. 255. 127. 


| 
4 
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When the Raman army arrived on the bor- 
ders of Egypt, Antony was ſent with a body of 
hovſe to ſeize the paſſes, and open the wa 
ſor the reſt of the army to follow. As he 
was the chief adviſer in this undertaking, fo 
he was the moſt vigorous actor in it. He ſe- 
cured all the paſſes, and took Peluſum, which 
was the key of Egypt on that ſide; and the 
taking of 1t opened the way to conquer 
all. 

On this ſucceſs of Antony, Gal inius marched 
with his whole army into the very heart of 
Egypt. This was in the middle of winter, 
when the Nile was loweſt, and the country 
&tteit for an invaſion. JArchelaus the huſband 
of queen Berenice was a brave and ſenſible 
man, who omitted nothing that could be 
done for his defence. He had contracted an 
intimate friendſhip with Gabinius, while he 
1erved under Pompey as one of his lieutenants 
in the M:thridatic war: but the avarice of Ga- 
binius took place of all regard to the friend- 
{1ip he had formerly with him.“ 

Archelaus ſtood his ground in ſeveral con- 
flicts againſt the invaders : but the Zg yptiars 
being an effeminate daſtardly ſort of people, 
forward to mutiny againſt all orders of war, 
and backward to all acts of valor in it, he 

could make no work of it with ſuch hands. 
Vor. III. R He 


y Plutarch in Antonio. 
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He was over-powered by the well diſciplin- 
ed troops of the Romans, and at length final- 
ly vanquiſhed in a battle, in which he was 
ſlain, valiantly fighting in the defence of 
the cauſe which he had undertaken. When 
Antony heard of his death, he had ſo much 
regard to the friendſhip that had been be- 
tween them, that he commanded his body 
to be ſought for on the field of battle, and 
cauſed it to be buried with a royal funeral, 
which ever after gained him the love of the 
Egyptians: and perhaps it was procured by a 
like favor from Gabinius, that his ſon was 
appointed to ſucceed him at Comana. But 
theſe after- acts were of too little value to 
make any amends for the loſs of his king- 
dom and his life, of which he had been un- 
juſtly deprived.* | 
After drchelaus was ſlain all Egypr was 
ſoon reduced, and forced again to receive 
Auletes, who was thereon thoroughly reſtored 
to his kingdom, and put his daughter Bere- 
nice to death, for having worn his crown in 
the time of his exile: he alſo cut off moſt 
of the rich men that had been of the party 
againſt him; that he might raiſe the money 
promiſed Gabinius for his reſtoration, by the 
confiſcation of their eſtates.® 

Gabinius having accompliſhed all that he 


intended in Egypt, returned into Syria. ** 
left 


a Prideaux, II. p. 356. b Ibid, 
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left ſome of his Rowan troops with Auletes 
to be his guard, who ſettled at Alexandria, 
where they ſoon exchanged the Roman man- 
ners for the Fg ypiian, and degenerated into 
the effeminacy of thoſe among whom they 
dwelt. | 

Aulctes filled his dominions with blood and 
Naughter, and the cowardly 2 pati- 
ently ſuffered theſe oppreſſions and violences; 
being kept in awe by the Roman garriſon: 
but when a Roman ſoldier accidentally killed 
a cat, neither the fear of that garriſon, nor 
the authority of Prclemy, could prevent the 
people from tearing him to pieces upon the 
ſpot, to avenge the inſult done to the gods 
of the country, among which number were 
cats.® Diodorus Siculus, who relates this in- 
ſurrection, was an eye-witneſs of it. 

Ptolemy Auletes died in the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of his kingdom, about four years af- 
ter his re-cſtabliſhment, and thirty after he 
had firſt aſcended the throne. He left two 
ſons, who were both called Pialemy; and 
two daughters, named Cleopatra and Ar/inoe. 
Aulctes bequeathed his crown to his eldeit ſon 
and daughter, ordering them to be joined. 
in marriage, according to the uſage of their 
family, and both jointly together to govern 
the Egyptian kingdom. As they were both 
at that time very young, he committed 

2 them 


£ RoYin, XII. 129. 
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them to the care of the Roman ſenate; and 

Eutropius tells us, that a copy of his will 
was tranſmitted to Rome, where the people 
appointed Pompey guardian to the young 
prince, who ſome years after baſely or- 
dered him to be put to death. 'This was the 
Cleopatra, who atterwards became ſo famous, 
and had a great ſhare in the civil wars of 
Rome; or rather ſo infamous for her laſci- 
vious amours, eſpecially with Marc Antony 
the Roman triumvir.* 

; PToLEMyY XII. and his ſiſter 
2 2 CLEO AT RA, jointly fucceeded 
Bacre Cui to the throne of Egypt, purſuant 
51, to the will of their father Auletes. 

That princeſs was then ſeven- 
teen years of age, and her brother was 
younger. Little is known of the beginning 
of their reign: but we find that the minor 
King was under the tuition of Porhinus the 


eunuch, and of Achillas the general of his 4 
army, who deprived Clopatre of her ſhare 4 
in the ſovereignty, that they might engroſs I 
the whole power to themſelves. Injured in 2 
this manner, ſhe went into Syrza and Pale/- P 
tine, where ſhe raiſed a very conſiderable 11 
army, and led it herſelf into Fg yp, to affert Ic 
her right by force of arms. Prolemy alſo aſ- he 


ſembled his forces, and marched againſt his 
ſiſter. Both armies encamped near Pe/u/iun 
and 


d Prideaux, 365. Rellin, 130. 
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and mount Ca/jus, where they obſerved the 


motions of each other, and were little in- 
clined to venture an engagement; in which 
ſituation of affairs the unhappy Pompry ar- 
rived in Egypt, to ſeek protection from the 
victorious Car. 

Wiule the Romans had eſtabliſhed their 
mighty empire, by triumphing over the Car- 
thaginians, Greeks, and Gauls, the liberty of 
the people was endangered by their own 
citizens. Pompey had been raiied by Sylla, 
and ſucceeded to a great part of his power. 
He ſometimes flattered the people, and ſome- 
times the ſenate, to get himſelf eftabliſhed ; 
but at laſt he was &xed to the latter by in- 
clination and 1ntereit; at a time when he 
became very powerful by his conqueſts of the 
pirates of Hain, and all the eaſt. Cæſar 
was reſolved to be his equal, and turned to 
the ide of the people, whom he had pleaſ- 
ed in his conſulate by propoſing a diviſion 
ot lands, and the molt popular laws he could 
invent. The conqueſt of Gaul brought the 
glory and power of Cz/ar to the higheſt 
pitch. Pempey and he were united through 
intereſt, and afterwards broke through jea- 
louſv.*® Their differences aroſe to that 
height, that they could no otherwiſe be de- 

R 3 - cided 


e Byſfuet's Intred, to Univ, Ii. p. 88. 213, Julia 
was tne daughter of Julius Ca ſær, and marricd to Pom- 


710; but was dead before theſe differences aroſe, 
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cided but by the ſword. Cz/ar paſſed the 
Rubicon, and thereby begun that war be- 
tween them, which brought deſtruction up- 
on them both, and at length ended in the 
total ſubverſion of the Roman republic. 

Czx/ar reduced all Tay, and Spain; then 
followed Pompry into Greece, where they came 
to a deciſive battle in the plains of Pharſalia 
in Theſſaly; in which Pompey was totally de- 
feated, and fled to the iſland of Lefbr:, where 
he had before ſent Cornelia his wife, with 
Sextus his vounger ſon, whom he took with 
him from Leſbes to Cypr us, and from thence 
came to Eg vþt, with ſome ſhips from Cilicia, 
in which were 20co ſoldiers, and 60 Kenan 

ſenators, who had eſcaped from Phar/alia." 
Pompey had been a great friend to Auletes 
the father of the young Egyptian king, and 
it was chiefly by the procurement of this il- 
luſtrious Reman that he was reſtored to his 
kingdom; therefore, he expected to have 
been received and aſſiſted with equal kind- 
neſs by his ſon. Pempey on his drawing near 
to land ſent meſſengers to Ptolemy, to re- 
quare his protection and aid in his preſent 
iſtreſs. The king was then only thirteen 
years old; ſo that the two miniſters, Pothi- 
nus 


f Suctonius in Julio Ceſare, cap. 31. Rotwe's Lucan, 
v. I. p. 19. 5 Prideaus, II. p. 365. 
h Claris comment. de belle civili, lib. III. c. Ixxix, 
Rawwe's Lucan, v. II. b. VIII. p. 1271506, 


1 
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us and Achillas, conſulted with Theodntus a 
rhetorician, who was preceptor to the king, 
and with ſome others, what an{wer to return. 
Some were for receiving him, others for re- 
jecting him, and Thecdotus was for neither: 
but in a preſſing rhetorical ſpeech ſet forth 
to them, that the only ſafe courſe they could 
take was to diſpatch him. He argued in 
this manner: * ihould they receive him, 
Crr/ar would be rovenied on them for abet- 
ting his enemy: or mould they rezect him, 
and he again recover his power, he then 
would ve revenged on them for this refuſal ; 
that therefore the only way to fecure hs | 
from both was to cut him off: that this Ml 
would make Caſar their frienè, and prevent 
Pompey from doing them any hurt as an ene- ? 
my; for, ſaid he, dead men do not bite.“ 
This way of reaſoning drew all the reſt to 
his opinion, and they all reſolved on it as 
the ſafeſt courſe they could take. Achillas, 
with Septimius a Reman commander, then in 


—— —2 


; 

: 

| 
the Ez ypriar ſervice, and ſome others, were ; 14 
ſent to execute it. They went to take Pom. |} iq 
pcy on board in a {mall boat, under pretence 1 
' that great veſſels could not approach the q' 
, ſhore without difficulty. The troops were ; 
4 drawn up on the ſea-ſide, as with deſign to 1 
honor Pompey, with Prelemy at their head. 1 
, Pompey embraced Cornelia, and entered the 9 


boat, where he was ſhamefully murdered in ( 
1 zht of his wife, and the young king. The Al 
mur- | 
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murderers cut off his head, and threw his bo- 
dy on the ftrand, where it had no other fu- 
neral than what Philißſ one of his freed-men 
gave it, with the aſſiſtance of an old Roman, 
who was there by accident. They raiſed 
him a wretched funeral pile, and covered 
him with ſome fragments of an old wreck, 
that had been driven aſhore. This was the 
end of Pompey the great, in the 59th year of 
kis age.“ We have already taken notice of 
the beautiful exclamations which the great 
Roman poet Lucan makes on this melancholy 
occaſion, and beg leave to refer our readers 
to that part of our work,* 

Cornelia 


i Ceſar. comment. ibid. cap. Ixxv. p. 298. Lond. cit. 
1736. Plutarch in Pompeio. Edmond's Obſervations on 
Cæſar's Commentaries, p. 122. Rowe's Lucan, V. II. p. 169. 

k See our vol. II. p. 109. 110. To which we may 
here add what the poet fartlier ſays on the fate of Pompey. 
He makes Pot hinus ſpeak it, in his advice to Prolemy, 


&« Nor, Pompey ! thou thyſelf ſhalt think it haid, 
If from thy aid, by fate, we are debarr'd, 
We follow where the gods, conſtraining lead; 
We ſtrike at thine, but with twere Czſar's head, 
Our weakncis this, this fate's compulſion call 
We only yield to him who conquers all. 
What hopes thy fond miſtaking ſoul betray d, 
To put thy truſt in £pg ypr's treble aid! 
Our ſlothful nation, Jong diſus'd to toi], 
With pain ſuffice to till their ſſimy ſoil; 
Our idle force due modeſty ſhronld teach, 
Nor dare to aim beyond its humble reach. 


Shal! 


| 
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Cornelia had ſeen Pompey maiTacred before 
her eyes; and it is eaſter to imagine the 
con- 


Shall we reſiſt where Rene was forc'd to yield, 
And make us parties to Pharſa/ia's field?“ 
Renvc's Lucan, b, VIII. V. 787 2721. 


« Can then Egyptian ſouls thus proudly dare 
Is Rome, ve gods | thus fall'n by civil wer! 
Can ye to Nie transfer the Reman guilt, 
And let ſuch blood by cowards hands be ſpilt? 
And thou, ing!lorious, feeble, beardleſs boy! 
Dar' ſt thou thy hand in ſuch a deed eminloy ? 
Does not thy trembling heart, with horror, dread 
2. thunder, grumbl.ng o'cr thy guilty head ? 

ad not his arms with triumphs oft been crown'd, 
And ev'n the vanquiſh'd world his conqueſts own'sd 3 
Had not the rev'rend ſenate call'd him head, 
And Ceſar giv'n fair Julia to his bed, 
He was a Keman ſtill: A name ſhould be 
For ever ſacred to a king like thce, 
Ah! fool, thus blindly by thyſeli undone, 
Thou ſeek' ſt his ruin, who uphcld thy throne : 
He only could thy tceble pow'r maintain, 
Who gave thce fil v'er fg ypr's realm to reign,” 

Ibid. v. 757-777» 


» 


« Say you! wi with the ſtain of murder brand 
Immortal Brutus's avenging hand, 
What monſtrous title, yet to ſpeech unknown, 
To lateſt times ſhall mark Septimius down ! 
Ibid. v. 822.—826. 


« Caught by the venerable locks, which grow, 
In hoary ringlets, on his gen*rous brow z 
To Eg ypt's impious king that head they bear, 
That laurels us'd to bind, and monarchs fear, 
Thoſe 
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condition of a woman in the height of grief 
from ſo tragical an object, than to deſcribe 
it. The Roman ſhips made off to ſea with 
all the haſte they were able. Cornelia and 
Sextus eſcaped firit to Tyre, and from thence 
into Africa: but moſt of the other ſhips 
were taken by the Ep yptian gallies, and all 
that were found on board them were cruelly 
put to the ſword, among whom was Lucius 
Lentulus the former year's conſul, who was 
the chief author of the war, by obſtinately 
rejecting all the propoſals that were made 
by Cz/ar for peace.“ 


In 


'Thoſe ſacred lips, and that commanding tongue, 
On which the hf ning torum oft has hung; 

That tongue which could the world with eaſe reſtrain, 
And ne'er commanded war, or peace, in vain; 
That face, in which ſucceſs came ſmiling home, 
And doubled ev'ry joy it brought to Rome; 

Now pale and wan, is fix'd upon a ſnear, 

And borne, for public view, aloft in air. 

The tyrant, pleas d, beheld it; and decreed 

To keep this pledge of his deteſted decd. 

His ſlaves ſtrait drain the ſerous parts away, 

And arm the waſting fleſh againſt decay; 

Then drugs and gums through the void veſſels paſs, 
And for duration fix the ſtiff'ning maſs, 


Inglorious boy! degenera e and baſe ! 
Thou laſt and worſt of the Lagean race 
Whoie feeble throne, e*re long, ſhall be compell'd 
To thy lacivious ſiſter's reign to yield, 


Bid. v. 922—943. 


1 Prideaux, II. 370. 
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In the mean time Cæſar made all poſſible 
haſte to arrive in Et, where he ſuſpected 
Pompey had retired, and was in hopes of 
finding him alive. He came to Alexandria 
with two legions, and Soo horſe, in ten 
gallies of Rhodes, and a few ſhips of Alia. 
In theſe legions were not above 3200 men: 
but Cæſar confided ſo much in the fame of 
his great actions, that he thought every 
place would entertain him with ſafety." 
On his arrival at 4/exandria he was inform- 
ed of Pompecy's death, and ſoon after on hi- 
entering the place he was preſented with his 
head ; at the fight of which he wept, and 
turned away his face from it with . abhor- 
rence, as from an ungrateful ſpectacle, and 
ordered it to be buried in a proper place 
with all honourable ſolemnities. 

As 


m Ceſar. comment. de bello civ. I. 3. cap. 87. 

n Plut. in Ceſar. Lucan, lib. IX. 

« He who, relentleſs, through Pharſa/:a rode, 
And on the ſenate's mangled fathers trod; 
He who, without one pitving ſigh, beheld 
The blood and ſlaughter of that woful field; 
Thee, murder'd Pompey, could not ruthleſs ſee, 
But pay'd the tribute vt his grief to thee, 
Oh myſtery of fortune, and of fate ! 
Oh ill conſurted piety and hate!“ 

Reoxwe's Lucan, b. IX. v. 1763-1770. 


\ 

Pempey's head was bronght to Cæſar by Theodotus the 
rhetorician of Chios, the worthy preceptor of ſuch a prince 
as Pro/emy. He was one of his council, and had been 2 
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As Cz/ar was going out of his ſhip, he 
heard a clamor of the foldiers which the 
king had left to guard the city, and ſaw a 
concourſe of people gathered about him; 
becauſe the faſces were carried before him, 
which made the populace cry out, that it 
diminiſhed the authority of their king. This 
tumult was ſoon oppoſed : but other com- 
motions happened every day, in which ma- 
ny ſoldiers were lain. Cz/ar therefore ſent 
for ſome other legions out of Aſa, as he was 
conſtrained to continue at Alexandria on ac- 
count of the EH i] winds then blowing from 
the north, which prevented his ſailing from 
thence.® In this vacant time, he employed 
himſelf in calling in the Gebt remaining due 
to him by Auletes; and in hearing and de- 
termining the controverſy between Prelemy 
and Ciccpasra. Aultes had engaged the in- 
tereſt of C/ar by a bribe of 10,000 talents, 
as before mentioned, part of which was 
unpaid, and was now exacted by Cz/ar 
with rigor. Peathinus made this rigor appear 
greater to the people than it was; for he 

plun- 


principal adviſer of this barbarcus murder, Plutarch 
ſays, he was afterwards taken by Brutus in Affe, and by 
him put to a very cruel death. Appian lays, he was 
crucified by order of Caſſius. It it pretty certain that he 
c ame to ſuch an end as he deſerved, 1214, vol. II. note 
p. 259. Uſer. Annal. p. 466. 


0 Ceſar. comment. ibid, cap 88. Lucan, b. X. v. 75 
31. Uſer, Aunal. p. 467, 
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1 the temples of their gold and 
! 


lver utenſils, and made the king, and all 
the great officers of the court, eat out of 
Earthen or wooden veſſels, pretending that 
Caſar had taken away all their filver and 
gold. But what molt exaiperated the Ep yp- 
tians; was his calling their king and queen 
before him, fo be judged by him as to the 
controverſy that was between them ; for he 
had ſent out his peremptory order to each 
of them to diſmiſs their armies, and bring 
their cauſes to his hearing for a final deci- 
fron. This was looked on as a violation of 
the majeſty, and an invaſion upon the ſove- 
reign authority of their king, who was an 
independant prince, and not ſubject to be 
judged by any man. Jo which Cz/or an- 
ſwered, that he did not take upon him to 
judge as a ſuperior, but as an arbitrator 
appointed by the will of Auletes, who had 
thereby put his children under the tuition 
of the Reman ftate, and all the power of the 
Romans being veſted in him as their dictator, 
it belonged to him to arbitrate and deter- 
mine this controverſy as guardian of thoſe 
children by virtue of that will; and that he 
claimed 1t no otherwiſe, than to execute the 
will, and ſettle peace between the king and 
his ſiſter, according to the purport of it, 
This explanation having facilitated the af- 
fair, it was brought before Cæſar, and ad- 
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194 The Hiſtory of EcvyrT:. 
vocates were appointed on both ſides to plead 
the cauſe.” 

But Cleopatra hearing that Cæſar was laſ- 
civioully given to the love of women, ſhe laid 
a plot to attach him firſt to her perſon, and 
next to her cauſe ; for ſhe was a very wanton 
woman, and made nothing of proftituting 


herſelf to any one, either for her luſt, or her 


interet. She deſired C/ar, to come in per- 
ſon, and plead her own cauſe before him: it 
was readily granted, and ſhe was privately 
conveyed into the city by her ſervant, who 
carried her on his back, tied up in her bed- 
ding, to Cæſar's apartment in the citadel, 
where he threw down his burden, untied n. 
and up ſtarted the lady with the beit airs ſhe 
could put on. Cz/ar was pleaſed with her 
ſtratagem, and ſmitten with her beauty; which 
had all the effect on him that ſhe wanted. He 
lay with her that night, and begot a ſon on her, 
who from his name was called Cæſarion. a 
The next morning Cæſar ſent for Ptolemy, 
and preſſed him to receive his fiſter again 
upon her own terms: at which the young 


king was ſo much enraged, that he ran our 
a of 


p Plutarch, Prideaux, II. 371. Rollin, XII. 135. 
Uſer. 457. q Prid, 372. 
« Oh fatal form! thy native Fg yp!'s ſhame! 
Thou lewd perdition of the Latian name 
How wert thou doom'd our furies to increaſe, 
And be what Helen was to Troy and Greece ! '? 
Raue s Lucan, b. X. v,0797- 
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of the palace into the ſtreet, tore the diadem 
from his head, and complained to the people. 
that he was betrayed. In a moment the 
whole city was in an uproar, and the popu- 
lace came on tumultuouily to aſſiſt their king, 
whole perſon was ſeized by the Romans, which 
quelled the Egyptians, who were aſſured by 
Cr/er that they would be fully ſatistied with 
the judgment he ſhould pals. 

The next day Cz/ar ſummoned an aſſembly 
of the people, before whom he brought out 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra: and after having cauſed 
the will of the late king to be read, he de- 
creed, that they ſhould reign jointly in Ey yr, 
according to the tenour of that will: and far- 
ther, that Ptolemy the younger ſon, and Arſinoe 
the younger daughter, ſhould reign in Cyprus. 
This contented the whole aſſembly, except 
Photinus, who dreaded the reſentment of Cleo- 
patra, and not only created new diſcontents 
among the people, but alfo prevailed with 
Achillas to bring his army from Peluſium to 
Alexandria to drive Cz/ar out of it. Achillas 
had. 20,000 good troops, and thought to over- 

er Cz/ar immediately: but this great Ro- 


man poſted his little army fo judiciouſly, that 


he eaſily ſuſtained the aſſault. Achillas then 
marched againſt the port, with an intention 
to ſeize the fleet, and ſhut up Cr by fea : 
but he alſo fruſtrated this attempt, by burn- 
ing the Egyptian fleet, which conſiſted of fif- 
ty. galleys, and 22 large ſhips. He then 

S 2 took 
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took poſſeſſion of the tower of Pharos, which 
ke garriſoned; and by this means preſerved 
his communication by ſea, without which hg 
had been effegtually ruined. Cr/ar alſo forti- 
fed himſelf in the ſtrongeſt quarter of the 
eity, from whence Ar/ince elcaped to Achillass 
but Ce/ar ut Photinus to deat ; and ſuch he 
ſays Was 5 beginning of the Alexandrian War, 
at which place he concludes his commenta- 
Nes.“ 

Some of the ſhips, when on fire, drove to 
the ſhore, and communicated their flames to 
the adjoining houles ; and {preading into that 
quarter of the city called Bruchium, conſumed 
the noble library there, which had been the 
collection of ſeveral ages, and then contazned 
four hundred thouſand volumes, What a loſs 
to literature ! * 

Cxſar ſent for ſuccors to all the adjacent 
parts; while the eunuch Ganymedes put Achillas 
to death, and ſucceeded him in the command 
of the Egyptian army,” as alſo the adminiſtra- 
tion of all other affairs. He contrived many 

ſtra⸗ 


s Thid. Ceſar. comment. de Bello ciuili, I. III. cap. Ixxxig, 
KCit. xciii. Lucar, b. X. v. $18—590. b54—-76g, 
Lr. Annual. p. 469, 

t Prideaux, 373. Rollin. 137. See this vol. p. 95. T9. 


n « With juſt remorſe, repenting fortune paid 
This ſecond victim to her Pompey's ſhade”? 
Neu Lacan, b. X. v. 568, 
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ſtratagems to diſtreſs Cæſar during this war; 
particularly, he found means to {poil all the 
freſh water in his quarter; and was very near 
deſtroying him by that means; for there was 
no other freſh water in Alexandria, but that of 
the Nile, which was kept in vaulted reſervoirs 
in every houſe, ſupplied from the river by a 
canal, which communieation he ſtopt, and 
turned the ſea- water into the refervoirs : but 
Cz/ar ſunk wells ſo deep that he found ſprings, 
which ſupplied him with freſh water again." 
Cx/ar defeated Ganymedes in three naval en- 
gagements, and was joined by a legion fent 
by Calvinius; while a confiderable army was 
aſſembled tor him in Syria and Cilicin, under 
Mithridates of Pergamus, who entered Ez pt, 
and took Peluſſum by ſtorm. In the ſecond 
battle at ſea, Cæſar had like to have periſhed. 
By attempting to take the town in the iſland 
of Pharos, and the mole leading to it called 
the Heptaſladinm, he was repulſed with the 
loſs of about Soo men, and had like to have 
been loſt himſelf in the ront: for finding the 
ſhip in which he endeavoured to eſcape ready 
to fink, by rcafon of the numbers of thoie 
who had crovded into it, he threw himſelf 
into the ſea, and with difficulty got off by 
ſwimming to the next ſhip of his in the porr. 
While he thus made his eſcape, he carried 
ſome valuable papers which he had then about 
1 8 3 him 
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him in one hand, and ſwam with the other, 
whereby he ſaved both himſelf and them. 

Car was perſuaded to ſend king Ptolemy to 
the Egyptian army in compliance with their 
deſire, and on a promiſe of peace: but when 
they had the king at their head, they prefied 
on the war with greater viger than before, 
Mithridates advanced with his army, and de- 
teated a body of Zgyptians who defended the 
banks of the Nite. Prolemy then advanced 
with his whole army, to oppoſe the victors 3 
and Cz/ar marched to ſupport them. A de- 
ciſive battle enſued, in which Cz/ar obtained 
an abſolute victory. Ptolemy endeavoured 89 
eſcape in a boat, Which ſunk, and he was 
drowned in the Niue: after which, Cæſar re- 
turned to Alexandria, and all Egypt ſubm itted 
to the conqueror.” 

Ce/ar gave the crown of Eg to Cleopatrg, 
in conjunction with Ptolemy her younger Þbro- 
ther, who was only eleven years of age. "The 

 pakkion 


Xx Hirtius, cap. xiii. xiv. Suetonius, Cap. Ixiv. Lucan, 


d. X. v. 783—847. Uſer. Annal. p. 471. 


Juſtice and fate the floating chief convey, 
And Reme's glad genius watts him on his way 
Freedom and laws the Pharzan darts withſtang, 
And ſave him for avenging Bratus hand.“ 
Lid. v. Sy, 


With theſe lines Lacan concludes his Pharſalia : a noble 
monumental poem to the dying liberty of Rome, 


1 Hirtius, cap. xviij. xi 
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paſſion which Cæſar had conceived for that 

princeſs, was properly the ſole cauſe of his 

—_— in {o dangerous a war; and his 
0 


affection for her kept him much longer in 
Egypt, than his affairs required. He paſſed 
Whole nights in feaſting with her, and one of 
theſe magnificent banquets is elegantly de- 
ſcribed by Lucan, in his laſt book. Cz/ar 
even intended to marry Cleopatra : but after 
continuing nine months in Egypt, he was 
obliged to quit it, to oppoſe Phar naces, whom 
he defeated, and drove out of the kingdom of 
Pontus.* | | 
 Cz/ar took Ar/inoe priſoner, and carried 
ber to Rome, where ſhe walked in his triumph 
in chains of gold ; but immediately after that 
ſolemnity he ſet her at liberty. She was not 
permitted to return into Egypt, and took up her 
reſidence in the province of proper Afia, where 
ſhe was put to death by Antony, after the bat- 
de of Philippi, at the requeſt of Cleopatra. a 
During the minority of the | 
younger Ptolemy, all power was 4 ol * 
inveſted in Clecpatra, who poiſon- Before Chris 
ed him when he attained his fif- 43. 
teenth year, and remained ſole 
queen of- Egypt.“ In this interval Ce/ar had 
deen killed at Rome by the conſpirators, at the 
Bead of whom were Brutus and Ca//ius: and 


the 


7 Flatarcb. o Uſer, Annal, P* 474. 
F Prideaux; II. 390. 
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the trumvirate between Antony, Lepidur, and 
Octavius Ceſar, had been formed to avenge 
the death of Cæſar. c 
Clerpatra declared for the triumvirs, and 
failed with a numerous fleet to join Antony and 
Octawins, who defeated Brutus and Caſſius at 
Philippi; after which Antony came into Aſia, 
to eſtabliſh the authority of the triumvirate. 
Cleopatra me* him at Tarſus in Cilicia, which 
proved his deſtruction : her beauty, wit, and 
art enflamed him almoſt to madneſs, and ex- 
tinguiſhed all his military flame. 
Cleopatra was then 25 years old, and the 
aces of her perſon were more powerful 
than the magnificence of her dreſs. When 
ſne entered the river Cydnus, never was equipape 
more ſplendid and magnificent. The whole 
poop of her ſhip flamed with gold, the ſails 
were purple, and the oars inlaid with filver. 
A pavilion of cloth of gold was raiſed upon 
the deck, under which appeared the queen, 
robed like Venus, and ſurrounded with the 
moſt beautiful virgins of her court, of whom 
ſome repreſented the Nereids, and others the 
Graces. Inſtead of trumpets, were heard 
flutes, hautboys, harps, and ſuch other mu- 
ſical inſtruments, warbling the ſofteſt airs, to 
which the oars Kept time, and rendered the 
harmony more agreeable. Perfumes burnt on 
the deck, which ſpread their odors to a grout 
11- 


c Rollin, XII. 146, Sucton, cap. Ixxxii. 
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diſtance on the river, and on each fide of its 
banks, that were covered with an infinitude 

N of people, who cried out, that it was Venus ; 
; coming to make Bacchus a viſit for the good | 


of Aſia. 0 

Great feaſts were made every day between 
Antony and Cleopatra ; and it was at this time 
that he cauſed 4r/inve, her ſiſter, to be put to 
death. It was at one of theſe feaſts, that Ce- 
opatra had two of the fineſt pearls in her ears 
that ever were ſeen, each of which was valued p 
at about 50,0001. ſterling. She melted one 
of theſe pearls in vinegar, and ſwallowed it: 
the would have done the ſame by the other, 
but was prevented; and this pearl was after- 
wards conſecrated to Venus by Auguſlus, who 

carried it from Alexandria to Rome.*® 
Cleopatra accompanied Antony as far as Tyre, 
and he followed her to Alexandria, where they 
fpent the whole winter in a moſt ſcandalous 
converſation of luxury and laſciviouſneſs. An- 
returned to Rome, and married Oæaia 
the ſiſter of Ocawius, and widow of Marcellus : 
but he ſtill retained his fondneſs for Cleopatra, 
and met her at Lucecome in Phenicia, from 
whence he returned with her to Egypt, where 
he indulged his inordinate paſſion for this 
taſcivious woman to the higheſt exceſs of vo- 
luptuouſ- 


d Rellin, 146. This is elegantly deſcribed in Dryden 
*. Alt for Love,” © Rollin, 149. 
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laptuouſneſs.f He gave her Phenicia, the 
lower Syria, and Cyprus, with ow arts of 


Cilicia, Judæa, and Arabia. e alſo made 
her a preſent of the libraries of Pergamus, in 
which were ahove 200,000 volumes, and ſhe 
placed them in a new library, which ſhe built 
where the former one ſtood. She had a taſte 
for polite learning and the ſciences, and un- 
derſtood ſeveral languages. She omitted no 
kind of arts to keep Antony in her chains, and 
he entered Alexandria in triumph, dragging at 
his chariot- wheels the king of Armenia, laden 
with chains of gold, and preſented him in that 
condition to Cleopatra. who was pleaſed to ſee 
a captive king at her feet.? At one of their 
banquets, when Antony was intoxicated with 
wine, ſhe preſumed to aſk him to give her the 
Roman empire, which he was not aſhamed to 
promiſe her. 2 

Cleopatra had two ſons by Antony, one of 
whom was called Alexander, and the other 
Ptolemy. He heaped a profuſion of honors on 
theſe young princes, and celebrated the coro- 
Nation of their mother with great magnificence. 
'She attended him in his progreſs through 
Greece, where he repudiated Ofavia, and de- 
clared war againſt Ofawius, who then de- 
clared war againſt Cleopatra, though actually 
intended againſt Antony. 

The force of Antony was aſſembled at Tn, 


f Prideacx, 439. 8 Rollin, 154, 
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and that of Octavius at Brunduſium. The for- 
mer had a fleet of five hundred large ſhips, on 
board of which was an army of 200,000: foot, 
and 22,000 horſe : the latter had only two 
hundred and fifty ſhips, 80,000 foot, and 
12,000 horſe. The two fleets came to a de- 
cifive battle at the mouth of the gulph of 
Anbracia, near the city of Actium in Epirus, 
in ſight of both the armies. It was doubt- 
ful for ſome time, till the retreat of Cleopatra, 
who fled with the whole Egyptian {quadron, 
and was precipitately followed by Antony, 
whoſe army {ſubmitted to Oftawins x | 

Antony and Cleopatra eſcaped to Alexandria, 
where ſhe put many great perſons to death. 
To avoid falling into the hands of OFawrns, 
ſhe formed the very extraordinary deſign to 
have her ſhips in the Mediterranean carried into 
the Red-/Jea, over the bn of ſeventy miles: 
but in this ſhe was prevented by the 4rabians, 
who burnt all her ſhips in the Red jea, Antony 
found himſelf deſerted by all his followers, 
and for ſome time ſecluded himſelf from all 
company in his houſe which he called Timoni- 
xm, where he pretended to act the part of T:- 
mon the man-hater." But he ſoon returned to 
the arms of Cleopatra; and with her revelled 
away the remaining part of his-life. He even 
tent deputies to Ofawins, to demand life of 
tim, upon the ſhameful conditions of paſſing 

h Prid-aux, 450. Rellin, 163. 

i Plutarch, in Antonts, 
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it at Athens as a private perſon, if Ofawing 
prould aſſure Egypt to Cleopatra and her chil- 
ren. 
Antony then endeavoured to extinguiſh in 
himſelf the ſenſe of his preſent misfortunes, 
and the apprehenſion of thoſe that threatened 
him, by abandoning himſelf immoderately to 
feaſting and voluptuouſneſs. Cleopatra and he 
— themſelves alternately, and emulouſly 
contended to exceed each other in the incre- 
dible magnificence of their banquets. Hoy- 
ever, the queen foreſaw what might happen, 
and collected all ſorts of poiſon, to try which 
of them occaſioned death with the leaſt pain. 
She made the experiment of their virtues 
and ftrength upon condemned criminals ; 
whereby ſhe found, that the ſtrongeſt poiſons 
cauſed death the ſooneſt, but with great tor- 
ment; and that thoſe which were gentle 
brought an eaſy, but low death. She tried 
the bitings of venomous creatures, and cauſed 
various kinds of ſerpents to be applied to dif- 
ferent perſons. She made theſe experiments 
every day; and diſcovered at length, that the 
aſp* was the only one that cauſed neither 
torture 


k © Firſt of thoſe plagues the drowzy aſp appear d, 
Then firſt her creſt and ſwelling neck ſhe rear'd ; 
A larger drop of black congealing blood 
Diſtinguiſh'd her amidſt the deadly brood, 
Of all the ſerpent- race are none ſo fell; 
None with ſo many deaths, ſuch plenteous venom fell : 


Ch. 
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torture nor convulſions ; and which, throwin 
the perſon bit into an immediate keavineſs and 
ſtupefaction, attended with a flight ſweating 
upon the face, and a numbneſs of all the or- 
gans of ſenſe, gently extinguiſhed life: ſo that 
thoſe in that condition were angry when any 
one awakened them, or endeavoured to make 
them riſe, like pcople exceedingly fleepy. 
This was the poiſon ſhe fixed upon: but the 
applied herſelf with more than ordinary ſolici- 
tude in careſſing Antony, to diſpel his ſuſpi- 
cions and complaints. 

O#avius inveſted Peluſium, and ſummoned 
the governor to open the gates. Seleucus wha 
commanded there for Clecpatra, had received 
ſecret orders upon that head, and ſurrendered 
the place without waiting for a ſiege. While 
the rumor of this treaſon ſpread in the city, 
Cleopatra ordered her moſt precious move- 
ables to be carried to a place of ſecurity, 
Adjoining to the temple of , ſhe had cauſed 
tombs and halls to be erected, ſuperb as well 
tor their beauty and magnificence, as their 
loftineſs and extent. Here ſhe removed all her 
gold, filver, jewels, ebony, ivory, and a large 
quantity of perfumes and aromatic wood ; as 
if ſhe intended to raiſe a,funeral pile, upon 
which ſhe would conſume herſelf with her 

Vol. III. F trea- 


Chill in themſelves, our colder cli mes they ſhun, 
EA chuſe to baſk in Afric's warmer ſun.” 


Root : Lucan B. IX, v. 1138-1292, 
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treaſures. Ofavius was alarmed on that ac- 
count, and daily diſpatched meſſengers to her, 
to give her great hopes of the moſt kind and 
"generous treatment; while he advanced to- 
wards the city with great marches, 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the 
Hippodrome, and was in hopes of making him- 
ſelt maſter of the city (Gon, by means of the 
intelligence he held with Cleopatra; upon 
which he relied no leſs than upon his army. 
Antony, was ignorant of her intrigues, and pre- 
.. . pared for a good defence. He made a vigo- 
gous ally, and returned victorious into the 
oh which was the laſt effort of his expiring 


- genius; for after this exploit, his fortitude and 
* fenle of glory abandoned him, or were of ſer- 
vice to him no more. The next day, he re- 
ſolved to attack Ofawvius by ſea and land: but 
he bad the mortification to ſee the Ep yprian ad- 
miral ſurrender his whole fleet to Ofawins; and 
Antony then perceived the perfidy of Cleopatra. 
+, Seized with rage and deſpair, Antony flew to 
the palace, with deſign to revenge himſelf upon 
| Cleopatra, who had ſecured. herſelf from his 
fury among the tombs; which quarter was 
E fortified with good walls, and the gates were 
2 ut, She cauſed Antony to be told, that ſhe 
d deſtroyed herſelf, and choſe her own ſe- 
a among the tombs of her anceſtors. 
truck with the idea of her death, he paſſed 
immediately from exceſs of rage to the moſt 
violent tranſports of grief, ard thought dal 
| | 2 279 - ©. 
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of following her into the grave. Havin 
taken this furious reſolution, he ſhut himſe 
up in his apartment with a ſlave, whom he 
cauſed to take off his armor, and commanded 
him to plunge his dagger into his breaſt. But 
that ſlave, full of affection, reſpect, and fide- 
lity for his maſter, tabbed himſelf with it, 
and fell dead at his feet. Antony, looking up- 
on this action as an example for him to follow, 
thruſt his ſword into his body, and fell upon 
the floor, in a torrent of hts blood, which he 
mingled with that of his ſlave. At that moment 
an officer came to let him know, that Cleopatra 
was alive. He no ſooner heard her name pro- 
nounced, than he opened his dying eyes; ſuffer- 
ed his wound to be dreſſed, and cauſed himſelf 
to be carried to the ſort where ſhe had that her- 
ſelf up. Cleopatra would not permit the gates 
to be opened to give him entrance, for fear 
of ſome ſurprize: but ſhe appeared at an high 
window, from whence ſhe threw down chains 
and cords. Antony was made faſt to theſe, and 
Cleopatra aſſiſted by two women, who were the 
only perſons ſhe had brought, with her into 
the tomb, drew him vp. Never was there a 
more moving ſight. Antony, all bathed in his 
blood, with death painted in his face, was 
dragged up in the air, turning his dying eyes, 
and extending his fe@ble — to C/eopatre, as 
if to conjure her to receive his laſt breath; 
while ſhe, with her features diſtorted, and 
her arms ſtrained, pulled the cords with her 

"<< whole 
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whole ſtrength. When ſhe had drawn him up 
to her, and had laid him on a bed, ſhe tore 
her cloaths upon him, and making the moſt 
mournful exclamations, cut off his hair, ac- 
cording to the ſuperſtition of the pagans, who 
believed that a relief to thoſe who died a vio- 
lent death. Antony recovered his ſenſes, ex- 
preſſed his happineſs to die in her arms, and 
then expired, eleven months after the battle 
of Atium. 

Odavius then entered Alexandria without 
farther oppoſition, and gave Cleopatra fair 
hopes, that he might have her treaſure pre- 
ſerved for his occaſions, and her perſon for his 
triumph: but when he had both in his power, 
he diſregarded her, which made her reſolved 
on death, to prevent the diſgrace of being 
carried to Rome to grace his triumphal car. 
She had an interview with Ofavizs, who per- 
mitted her to bury Antony with the utmoſt 
magnificence; and ſhe ſpared no coſt in his 
interment, according to the cuſtom of Fg ypr. 
Sne cauſed his body to be embalmed with the 
moſt exquiſite perfumes of the eaſt, and placed 
it among the tombs of the Egyptian kings. 
Aſter viſiting the tomb of Antony, and 
ſtrewing it with flowers, ſhe returned to her 
chamber, went into a bath, and from thence 
to table, which was ſerved magnificently. 
When ſhe roſe from table, ſhe wrote a letter 
to Octavius; and having made all quit her 
chamber except her two women, ſhe 1 the 
5 oor, 
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door, ſat down upon a bed, and aſked for 4 
baſket of figs, which a peaſant had lately 
broaght. She placed it by her, and a mo- 
ment after lay down as if ſhe had fallen aſſeep: 
but that was the effect of the aſp, which was 
concealed amons the fruit, and had ſtung her 
in the arm, which ſhe had held to it. The 
poiſon immediately communicated itſelf to the 
heart, and killed her without pain.! 

Thus died the moſt beautiful and ambitious 
princeſs that ever lived, in the 3gth year of 
her age, and 22d of her reign, from the 
death of her father. In her death ended the 
reign of the Ptolemies in Eoypt, after it had 
continued 294 years, from the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. She was a woman of great 
parts, as well as of great vice and . 

neſs: 


The death of Clecpatra put an end to the war between 
OFtawvius and Antony. Horace compos'd fix odes upon 
this ſubject: but the 37th of his firſt book is the moſt 
beautiful. The character of C/e-patra is perfectly finiſh« 
ed, and her death repreſented in very natural and lively 
colors. 


« With featleſs hand ſhe dar'd to graſp 
The writhings of the wrathful aſp, 
And ſuck the poiſon through her veinsz 
Reſol v' d on death, and fiercer from its pains z 
Then ſcorning to be led tHe boaſt 
Of mighty Cæſar's naval hoſt ; 
And, arm'd with more than mortal ſpleen, 
Defrauds a triumph, and expires a queen.“ 


Frarci:'s Horace, v. I. p. 143 
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neſs: for beſides being well ſeilled in Greet 
and Latin, ſhe could converſe with Ethiopians, 
Troglodytes, Jeaus. Arabians, Syrians, Medes, 
po Perſians, without an interpreter ; and al- 
ways gave to ſuch as were of theſe nations, 
as often as they had an occaſion to addreſs to 
her, an anſwer in their own language. 

The kingdom of Egypt was now reduced 
into a Romar province, and was governed by 
a . prefect ſent thither from Rome. Cornelius 
Gallus, the famous Latin poet, of whom Vi- 
gil wrote his tenth eclogue, was the firſt that 
had this prefecture by the appointment of Au- 

us : and under this form of government 
; continued a province of the Roman em- 
pire 670 years, till it was taken from them by 
the Saracen in the year of our lord 641.” 

Ofawins having thus made himſelf maſter 
of Egypt, and thereby put an end to the civil 
wars of the Romans, he cut off all ſuch of the 
oppoſite party as he thought might again re- 
vive them, among whom was Ca /arion, Cle- 

ra's fon by Julius Ce/ar : but the children 
which Cleopatra had by Antony were treated 
with clemency. He commanded her body to 
be buried with all poſſible ſuneral pomp, and 
laid in the ſame tomb with Antony, whoſe ſta- 
tues were thrown down, but thoſe of Clzofatra 
remained as they were. | 


When 
m Prideaux, II. 457. 
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When O&avius returned to Roe, amon 
his other triumphs, was one for his congael 
of Egypt. In it were led before him the chil- 
dren of Clecpatra; and although he could not 
have her in perſon to adorn this triumph, as 
he much deſired, yet the was carried before 
him in effigy, with an aſp hanging at her arm, 
to denote the manner by which ſhe died. At 
this time ſuch vaſt riches were brought from 
Egypt to Rome, that the value of money fell 
one half, and the prices of proviſions and 
merchandize were doubled thereon. 

From this conqueſt of Fg yp? begun the æra of 
the Actiac victory, by which the Egyptians af- 
terwards computed their time, till the reign of 
the emperor Diocleſian, in the year of Chriſt 
284. The old era till now in uſe among 
them was the Philippic, which commen- 
ced from the death of A/exander, and the 
beginning of the reign of P::/ippus Aridæus his 
ſucceſſor; and the form of their year was the 
ſame with the Nabhenaſſara an made uſe of by 
the Chaſdæans, which conſiſted of 365 days ; 
but the Romans rectified the Ep ypiian kalendar 
by the Julian ſtile. It was erroneouſly ſaid to 
be the 29th of Ag, but it was truly the 
31ſt of that month, from whence this Eg yptian 
æra of the {#iac'vittory, and all the years by 
which it computed, had their beginning. 

'T his æra truly had its beginning from the 
conqueſt of Egypt, and therefore ought to we 

be 
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been called the zra of the Alexandrian victory, 
whereby that country was reduced under the 


A Roman yoke, But the Egyptians, to avoid the 


diſgrace of thus owning this conqueſt, rather 
choſe to call it the zra of the 4&iac victory; 
though that was gained a whole year before ; 
and fince this æra was only uſed in Ezy/t, they 
had it there in their full power to call it by 
what name they pleaſed. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us, that he came 'into 
Egypt in the reign of Ptolemy Dionyſius the 


_ younger, who reigned with Cleopatra, This 
was in the 180th olympiad ; which anſwers to 


$$ years before Chriſt,” 


n Died, I. I. p. 23. 


Exp of the Thinp VoLunz. 
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